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THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


FOR AUGUST 


Will be found to inelude a great variety of reading for 
its armies of young friends. Agreeable to the time of 
the year there are many articles which make light and 
instructive literature. There isa history of ‘‘ The Cro- 
none with a Mey page illustration: an a Washoe a 
ttle girl's visit to two noted flower ty) ang 
fon City ; * Something about Cast He to Leurn 
to Swim,” and other out-of-door pieces. The other es- 
pecially attractive contributions are, ‘‘ Wonderful Tow- 
ers,” * Carrier Pi .” “Careless Letter-Writers,” 
“Til Try, Ser,” “ How to Draw,” “Story of a Beggar 
Boy,” “The Character &,” ‘Ready Replies,” “‘ How a 

m was Written,” ‘* A Short ”* How to Make 
lane.” * Showing Off,” ** How to be Handsome,” ** My 
Yucr iz Crystal,” * How Calieos are Made,” * Persever- 


anee Wins;” as \ “ How a Newsboy Became a 

Cupitalist,” « What at 7” “The Times,” and ‘+ Stor- 

vs About Girls.” The number is made attractive by 

Or five interesting illustrations, and there are i 

indications on every page that the favorite little monthly 

pa decided prosperity. All boys and girls shouid 
‘or it, 


EVERY Day the matter becomes plainer. 
The educators of this country are divided 
into two great classes,—they are the Routin- 
ists and the New Educationists. The former 
are like the old Pharisees following the letter 
of educational methods ; the latter have come 
with the gospel of good-will towards the 
child. Need it be said that there is consid. 
erable excitement ? The Routinists at pres- 
ent control the conventions and associations; 
they read long “‘papers” and then some other 
Routinist will say, ‘‘ I quite agree with my 
eloquent friend in the views he has so elo- 
quently set forth,” and much more of the 
same sort. But it will not always be like 
this. 





THE cause of the New Education never 
made more progress than during the period, 
July 12-Aug. 9. A copy of the ‘‘ Talks on 
Teaching” was sent to the Boston Journal of 
Education, and soon it was whispered about 
that it was to be “crushed” by a review. 
This “crushing” review appeared July 12; 
the reviewer tried so hard that the reader 
was made to feel anxious for the effect upon 
the reviewer himself. By Aug. 9 the com- 
mon sense of the little book got the upper- 
most of the Journal, and a five-column arti- 
cle appeared in which it is declared that, 
“Col. Parker is the most brilliant out-and-out 
apostle of the new departure in elementary 
education.” 

We thank the Journal of Education for this 
just statement. We recognized Parker's 
wonderful abilities in Quincy ; we toid the 
teachers about him. ‘‘ Some laughed and 
others said, we will hear him again.” At 
last, Boston has given way, and now we 
may expect to hear of progress ill along the 
line. 


+ 





Ina note concerning the proceedings of 
the National Association I said: ‘‘ Mr. Thos.} 
W. Bicknell was elected president of the 
Association, not without a decided protest, 
however.” The Journal of Education prints 
a note from one of the nominating commit- 
tee (probably) which says the entire nomi- 
nating comwittee, twenty-five in number, 
save one, was for Mr. Bicknell. My state- 
ment does not concern the nominating com- 
mittee but the Association itself. One of 
serious complaints made against the Associ- 
ation is that it has been run by a half dozen 
persons. From this abnormal state it must 
emerge if it is to prosper. The number who 
are dissatisfied with its methods is growing 
larger, and will be heard. A good deal could 
be said on this subject, but it might dimin- 
ish the waning interest in the Association, 
and this Ido not propose todo. I shall, as far 
as in my power, heartily co-operate with its 
president, and all its other officers in build 
ing up the Association, believing that it has 
amission. To accomplish that mission there 
must be devotion to the advancement of 
education, and not of men. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 
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The Popular Science Monthly for August 
says, in the course of an extended review of 
Miss Patridge’s “Notes” of Francis W. Park- 
er’s ** ‘Talks on Teaching :” 

“The normal schools all over the land have for 
the past twenty-five years been sending out grad- 
uates whose mission ic has been to replace the old 
rote system of lesson-learning by methods better 
adapted to the minds of children. We commend 
this book to that great body of earnest teachers. 
It contains a series of twenty-five full, clear, and 
much needed expositions of the principles that un- 
derlie primary and grammar school teaching. The 
first half of the volume is devoted to lectures, or 
* talks,’ as they are called, upon teaching children 
to read, to spell, and to write. There are nine 
further ‘talks’ upon teaching comporition, num- 
bers, arithmetic, geography, and history. Then 
follow a chapter upon examinations, another upon 
school governnient, and another upon moral train- 
ing. 

“It is said by rome of our leading teachers, that 
the noise abou’ Col. Parker and the ‘Quincy sys- 
tem’ is largely due to the prominence of his trump- 
eters, the Adamses. And, no doubt, many willing 
learners will ask: ‘Is there really anything new 
in Col. Parker’s teaching ¢ Have we not, for a 
generation, been using identical methods?’ We 
reply that this book certainly contains a great deal 
that we have not before seen in the literature of 
school reform. Candid readers, familiar with cur- 
rent school ideals and practices, will see, we think, 
that Col. Parker is working from a standpoint of 
his own, and that his view of the situation is not 
the generally recognized one. 

‘The fashion of modern educational reformers 
has been to exalt ‘ methods’ above all other things. 
Normal pupils have been trained early and late in 
methods of teaching. To the acquirement of method 
they have given long practice, under sharp criti- 
cism. And the practical issue of all this drill has 
too often been a kind of teaching which has at 
once fallen to the level of dead routine. The meth- 
od, mechanically acquired, has been mechanically 
applied. Col. Parker evidently sees this. With 
him methods are nothing without competent teach- 
ers, and competent teachers evolve their own 
methods. The ‘talks’ in this volume are mostly of 
the underlying psychological principles that should 
shape methods, and rarely of special practices. 
He reiterates his warning to teachers against imi- 
tation. Teaching, with him, is a vital interccurse 
berween the mind of the teacher and the mind of 
the scholar. itis in his greater reliance upon the 
guidance of principles, and the personal activity of 
the teacher, working on his own hook independent- 
ly of anybody’s method, that Col. Parker's claim 
seems to us to consist. 

‘* He has unusual insight into mental phenomena, 
He is a student of psychology, with an intuitive 
tendency to seek the causes of things. Further 
than this, he has strong sympathy with childhood, 
and these combined traits give originality to his 
work as a teacher. They make him a reformer of 
the reformers. He sees through the barren for- 
mulas and absurdities that have frequently re- 
placed the old fashioned school routine. 

“ Col. Parker's criticisms upon much that goes 
as object teaching are equally trenchant and thor- 
oughgoing, With him, education is idea-growth. 
He understands the conditions of this growth, ani 
he knows that the first business of a teacher should 
be to learn these conditions. So far as we know, 
the subject of mental growth is not put on this 
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footing in our training schools, norare our teachers 
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tested by any such standard. But the circulation 
of such books as this will hasten the time when the 


teachers of children will be required to know oP 


something of the laws that govern their mental 
development,” 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND COL. PARKER. 





[The above title is over a most remarkable ar- 
ticle in the Journal of Education, of August 9. 
from the pen of Rev. A. D. Mayo, one of the 
editors of that paper. This article is remarkable 
for its ability, its comprehension of the situa- 
tion as it really is, and its criticism of the ‘‘ Notes 
of Talks on Teaching.” In the Journal of July 
12 a condemnatory three-column notice of the 
book appeared from, as it is understood, the pen of 
Prof. W. H. Payne of Michigan University. A 
month has passed, and what do we behold? We 
behold a five-column article in which we are told that 
the book will come “like a fresh breeze in the 
stifled air of the regulation school-room.” This ar- 
ticle of Dr. Mayo will raise him still higher in the 
esteem of the educational public. The Journal of 
Education showed its comprehension of the ‘‘ New 
Education” by publishing an acrid, weak, narrow 
and unfriendly attempt at a criticism in July; but 
Dr. Mayo in Aug. stands boldly forth and shows us 
he is a philosopher as well as a lecturer; he shows 
that he comprehends and sympathizes with the 
‘‘ New Education” not only, but that the so called 
**Quincy ” movement was the natural outcome ofa 
great movement which began with Horace Mann, 
We re print the whole article.— ED. ] 


‘* The little volume, ‘ Notes of Talks on Teaching,’ re- 
ported by Lelia E. Patridge, consists of brief abstracts 
of twenty-five familiar discourses hy Col. F. W. Parker, 
at the Institute of Martha’s Vineyard, in the summer 
of 1882; with a sketch of the educational work of the 
author. 

The maxim of Coleridge, that no man is competent 
to criticise the defects of a book till he fully appreciates 
its merits, in this case inclu-les more than this report of 
lectures. For the past six years Col. Parker has become 
widely known as a very successful supervisor of public 
schools, and especially for his organiza‘ion and manipu- 
lation of the elementary education for children below the 
age of fifteen. This reputation, we are satisfied from 
careful personal inspection, is well founded, and the 
work done at Quincy and Boston good enough to out- 
live the extravagant claims of one class of his dis- 
ciples, and become a permanent element in the de- 
velopment of the new elementary education in the 
country. But every great teacher is best known in the 
school-room, and rarely can be appreciated by his own 
a or even his own theories. The present 
volume is not even an attempt at the explanation of 
what was done in Quincy and Boston,—much less a 
serious endeavor t> outline a consistent philosophy of 
pedagogic science. It is yd a report of a series of 
enthusiastic and familiar talks about teaching, to a 
group of sympathetic listeners, and should be read more 
as a souvenir of an enjoyable summer institute than a 
formal treatise on education. We are not, therefore, 
interested to defend the volume against the elaborate 
criticism that may proceed either from the pbilosophi- 
cal or the practic! point of observation. Such criticism, 
if friendly and fair, will do service to the author and 
reveal Jiis limitations as a Jecturer and wnter on educa- 
tional science. The real subject of investigation is the 
type of school-keeping associated with Col. Parker’s 
Quincy experiences, and reproduced in Boston and in 
various communities, especially in New England and in 
the South ; its peculiarities as an original development of 
the methods of the New Education, and its wide-spread 
and enthusiastic welcome, not only among teachers, but 
from numbers of the most thoughtful and eminent people 
whose attention has been directed to the fit training of 
youth and children in common schools, 

This remarkable success can only be understood by a 
brief survey of educationa! field in our country, and the 
gradual progress of what we call the New Educaticn in 
its different sections. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


The New Education in Europe has been developed in 
the characteristic European way, through the writings 
of a series of remarkable men, whose theories of child- 
nature and its development have been adopted and en- 
force’ in the way all things are there accomplished,— 
by mandate and compulsion from above. Outside of 
Great Britain, the European peoples have practically 
nothing to do with the organization cr administration 
of public schools. The theory, method, organization, 
and admiovis'ration are all matiers of governmental 
management. The government decides, according to 
the theories of experts chosen by itself, the quantity 
and quality of schovling suitable for the common people, 

_and keeps the administration in its own hands. ‘The 
new public schools of England are still, virtually 

sul.onls for the lower classes, established and supervised 
by men. possessed. with certain fixed theories of the 
‘*sphere” of the pupils. Therefore the New Education! 
in Europe must be studied, first, in the elaborate wntten 


systems of its great educational philosophers, and!normal school, and placed the 


second, in their application to education under the 
eer ig of a power from which there is virtually no 
al. 

ut we shall make a serious mistake if we attempt to 
trace the progress ofjthe New Education in the ited 
States in this way. “Doubiless there has been a goo@ deal 
of miscellaneous reading abd some what ot ugh 
study in the region of the reeenf Eur@pean philogophy 
of education, within th® past twenty years. But no- 
body has been given the power to enforce any system of 
instruction in the thorough European way. The pro- 
gress of education, through all es, has indeed been 
far less in accurdance with rigid theories of mstruction 
than a gradual modification of methods forced upon 
the schouls by the increasing intelligence of the superior 
people and the rapidly-developing necessities of the 
country. The’ teachers who hate shown the most 
aptitude to divine the growth of enlightened public 
opinion, and comprehend the necessities of erent 
sections of the country, have supervised this process 
and gradually changed essentially the spirit, organiza- 
tion, and methods of every sort of school. And it may 
not have been the least merit of our leading educators 
that, instead of ttying to force European theories of 
culture, or even personal philosophies of education, on 
the people, they have rather studied human nature 
and life under its new aspects, and built upa philosophy 
ans prentine adapted to the exigencies of the new re- 
public. 


EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY A HALF-CENTURY AGO. 


Yet there have been, within the past fifty years, two 
remarkable movements in popular education which have 
also largely modified the academical and collegiate 
schools. What these have been, and what relation 
the special work of Col. Parker sustained tu the latest 
of them, can best be understood by a glance at the con- 
dition of the country half-a-century ago. 

in 1830, New Englaud was the undisputed leader in 
American education. The system of training was fixed 
by the leading colleges and academies and was every- 
where of the same type. The college curriculum cen- 
tered on the classics and the’ mathematics, with marked 
attention to that type of mental and moral philosophy 
most in favor with the clerical class. Science was 
taught chiefly from text-books, with history, modern 
languages, and English literature in a sapiclly-diminieh- 
ing scale. These institutions were all under the in- 
fluence of the different religious denominations, and 
their presidents and professors were Jargely drawn 
from the clergy. The only exceptions to the arrange- 
ment were found in a considerable number of remark- 
able schools, established by the famous, masters and 
managed as private enterprises. The bigher education 
was only for men, there being no schools for girls in the 
country where a thorough college course could be ob- 
tained. Indeed, neither the capacity of the sex for the 
higher education nor the propriety of it were acknowl- 
edged, outside a few circles of advanced thought. The 
higher education was chiefly valued at the preparation 
for profes ional life, and the number of non-professional 
students in all colleges very small. The academy, when 
more than an elementary school, was a little college; 
its courses of study adjusted to the curriculum of the 
university, and its methods of instruction a close imita- 
tion thereof. 

Every educated man, past sixty, in New England, 
knows well enough the methods of instruction in these 
institutions, and understands that their educational 
merit was largely in spite of these, from the superior 
personal influence of teachers and the faithful applica- 
tion of students. With few exceptions the public 
school system had not been developed beyond the 
district school, which, even in the larger towns, was 
but partially graded, ana largely dependent on the in- 
dividual teacher. These teachers were students of the 
colleges and graduates of the academies, and the school 
committees were largely composed of the clergy. What 
the public school accomplished was revealed in the re- 
ports of Horace Mann. In the New West education 
was largely in the hands of teachers drawn from the 
East, and wasaclose imitation of New England ways. In 
the Middle States the public school was fighting its way 
against denominational influence and private enterprise, 
and its methods were the same as in New England. in the 
South the one sign of movement was the University of 
Virginia, which first adopted the unsectarian policy and 
the elective curriculum of study. That there was a good 
deal of excelent individual teaching in all schools, and 
that the life of the country in that period was in some 
respects peculiarly favorable to the progress of a superior 
class of students, there can be no doubt. But that educa- 
tion, either as a philosophy or a practical accomplish- 
ment, was other than 
and unnatural in its ordinary condition, he’ must be a 
bold man who would \ 

THE INTRODUCTION OF REFORMS, 


The first revolt agaiast this old-time methods of edu- 
cation in our country came under the ieadership of 
Horace Mann. Now that the passions of that great 
controversy have subsided, we can see that the move- 
ment was the real beginning of our present improved 
system of public schools. Mr, Mann, with Prof. Stowe 
and Henry Barnard, made themselves acquainted with 
the best public schuol keeping in Germany and Great 
Britain, and in_his great compilation of pedagogic 


of this reformation. 
Mann was the rescue of the public school system from 
the hands of the college professors and 
up to this time, had v1 , 
of the institutions for the 


it in the mterest 


) sepondas y and higher educa- 

tion of half-a century ago. Horace Mann organized the 

present graded school, the State board of education, the 
reconstructed 





system 


infully narrow, mechanical, | ¥' 


permanently in the hands of the people. It was, 
mighty work of educational statesmanship, creat; 
an era in American affairs ; the first great step towanj 
the New education. Henceforth the American peop; 
will neverspyt their educational system under the 4}, 
solute contro! o€ educational philosophers or exper 
ital or scient fic, but will always reserve to thep. 
selves the tighi Of final decision on ‘ what knowledge 
is thost worth,” and what discipline 1s most fit fj, 
American youth, 

Besides this central work, Horace Mann and his cp 
laborers in all the Northern States discussed methods of 
mstruction and discipline in a broad spirit, and cop. 
tributed largely to'the second step; which was take 
twenty years later, at the close of the civil war. By 
fifty years ago the American people were not prepare 
for more than was then accomplished by this pone at 
remarkable men. The new graded schools in New Eny. 
land were invariably in the hands of the graduates ¢f 
the colleges and academies, and their methods of ip. 
struction were largely copied from models in these jp. 
stitutions. The publit school was still regarded as a sor, 
of tender to ‘the college, and the ideal was a perfec; 
grading, through the primary, grammar, and high 
schools, or academy, to the leading colleges. If the pu. 
pils could not reach the college or the high school,—y 
ninety-five per cent of them never did,—they must lx 
carried as far along the path as might be. The high 
school or academy was a litile college; the grammy 
school, a little high school ; the primary school, a lhittk 
grammar school where five-year old babes and suci. 
lings were sprouted for Harvard and Yale. The om 
modifying tendency in this system was the country 
school, which could not be ed, and in many par 
of New England rapidly declined with the decay of the 
old towns, till it fell almost exclusively into tne hand 
of untrained girls, who were willing to serve the Stax 
on meagre wages under the direction of aschool com 
mittee, itself under fire from every parent in the town 


THE WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The normal schools of New England, for the past forty 
years, deserve more'credit than they have yet recerved 
for their heroic efforts to broaden, refresh, and deepa 
the popular idea of the management of children in pub- 
fic schools. Their principals and assistants have been 
not inferior to any group of American public schol 
men and women, and they have planned large and gen- 
erous things for the people. But the outcome of their 
good work has been perpetually hindered by two cause 
beyond their control. First, their pupils have bea 
largely young girls with only the preparation of the 
country and village schools; the majority of them quite 
unprepared for theelaborate professional training which 
awa'ted them. The burden o*th2 work was therefore nec- 
essarily academical, although of superior quality ard by 
good methods. Buta two-years’ course for an immature 
girl under twenty is quite too short for the double work 
of academical and professional training. We also, with 
due respect to the able principals of these schools, thiuk 
their neglect or partial use of a practice department in 
all but two or threecases has been a serious mistake, 
since pupils so immature can rarely comprehend a 
elaborate system of methods with a philosophic under 
pinning, unless they see 1t at work in areal school from 
day to day. Even the city training-schools of New 
England have not been sufficiently purged of poor m- 
terial, and have been hindered and worried by unfriené- 
ly management. But, secondly, these young womenit 
the cities have invariably been placed under the abs- 
lute coutrol of masters and superintendents, often of 
large ability, but often representing collegiate and acs 
demic, and sometimes mereiy personal and empirical 
notions of education ; and too many of them have hai 
neither the force nor intelligence to work out their own 
best ideas brought from the normal. But, notwitl- 
standing these drawbacks, the graduates of the Nev 
England normal schools for the past forty years, hav 
been the most progressive element in the education 0 
these States ; gradually liberating the elementary edi: 
cation in all public schools, expanding the ideal of » 
struction in high schools and superior academies, abi 
forcing upon the people the necessity of a genuine ul: 
versity training tor women, Many of these graduates 
have dee admirable work beyond the Hudson ; in nun 
erous cases becoming the leaders in public education 2 
the new West. ‘i 


A STEP TOWARD HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


But, still, New England, even as late as 1870, wi 
rather beating up to the best public school-methods ani 
decisive college reforms than accepting heartily wha 
the majority of thoughtful school-men desired. Fiftees 
ears ago there was no provision for the college trail 
ing of girls in New England. Wellesley, Smith, 
Boston University, the Harvard Annex, were not in & 
istence, and no college of the first-class had opened it 
doors to women. Indeed, outside a few superior at 
demies and the advance course of the normal schools 
the girls were left out in the cold. The colleges we 
looking askance at the elective system, and the hig? 
schools insisted on Latin and the higher mathematic 
forall. The eos ee methods of elementary instruc 
tion ‘were taught in several normal schools, and nom 
ally adopted in some of. the leading cities ; but thet 





literature, Dr. Barnard showed himself the Erasmus - 
But the real work of Horace) 


the clergy, who, ‘ erful 


was yet no general and gracious uvpening of the door 
for thair admiasion. The tendency of the majority“ 
the graded schools was to constant increase of st 

@ more severe drill and a growing skill in the teache™ 
to makea powerful training-machine to fashion a po* 
young American. Yet, all tnis tame, schoo at 
all grades were improving in the culture of their 

ers, the collection ot apparatus, libraries, and the & 
joyment of increasing endowments. But still the pe 
ple were not satistied, and the air was full of half-sup- 
pressed complaints at the rigidity of university life 
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the mechanism of the graded school. There was a great 
gwaiting for the New Education to give larger sea-room 
for human nature and a more natural and wholesome 
ghooling for the average child. 

Just then New England woke up to the somewhat 
gnwelcome fact that this second step in the New Edu- 
sation was being taken by the people of the Northwest. 
The critical point in the life of every parent comes when 
he consents to learn from his children. It cost New 

a fearful wrench to look over the Hudson for 
instruction in what she had fondly regarded her own 
peculiar province,—education. Yet, in 1870, in several 
ways, the Northwest, including Western New York, 
was moving on new lines of advance: The great war 
first revealed to the country and to the world the might 
executive, military, industrial, and civil training whic 
the Northwest had given toits youth. It also showed 
the East 

A NEW EMPIRE. 


crowded not only with its own choice young people, 
putswarming with the most vigorous, forcib'e and pro- 

ive class of every section and foreign lands. Up 
to the close of the war, the Northwest had been content 
to follow New England models of education. But its 
immense landed endowments enabled. it it now to place 
on the ground a superior public-school system and to 
establish the State University, emancipated from sec- 
tarian control, and to place the whole in the hands of 
the people. The children and youth of the West need- 
ed the most concentrated, effective, and comprehensive 
system of training, and ‘‘ went after it” with character- 
istic energy. Their colleges were opened to women and 
adopted the elective system inaugurated by Jefferson in 
Virginia fifty years before. The Oswego Normal School 
remodeled the British system of elementary teaching, 
and aided by the labors of Calkins and other eminent 
students of methods, the West was flooded with wide- 
awake young women, who, as principals of training- 
schools and assistants in the superior education. woke 
up a prodigious enthusiasm. A few excellent German 
teachers labored to introduce the methods of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, and aided materially in the movement. Ip 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, and a great 
number of smaller cities and villages, able supermntend- 
ents reconstructed the graded schools, while coanty 
superintendency often made great advances through the 
open country. The new State and city normal schools 
eagerly indorsed the new departure. About 1870 New 
England began to send her school-men on Western 
wur; of observation ; and her best informed people. be- 

to surmise that the big, oni beyond the Alleghan- 
ies was aspiring to leadership in the education of the 
new republic. : 

Here, then, was just the condition of affairs for a de- 
cisive movement in every grade of schooling in New 
England. To her honor, old Harvard led off, and, 
under its new administration, introduced the elective 


system of studies, broader ideasof ~m eeNy and shook 


off the last remnant of sectarian cont A whole sys- 
tem of university instruction for women, with magnif- 
icent endowments, sprang into exis‘ence ; old acagdem- 
ies were reorganized and broadened out ; the curriculum 
of the high school was overhauled : and the study of 
science and the English language and literature received 
a mighty impetns. Inno part of the world has a great- 
er and wiser effort for the improvement of secondary 
and higher education been made than in New England 
within the past fifteen years. 


THE WORK OF COL. PARKER. 


At this point Col. F. W. Parker appears on the scene, 
as the most brilhant, out-and-out apostle of the new 
ein elementary education that New England 
had yet known, Born in New Hampshire, without col- 
lege training, he had worked his way, at the age of 24, 
to the principalship of a graded school in Illinois, at the 
breaking out of the war. Graduating from the armyas 
brevet-colonel in 1865. he taught as princi in Man- 
chester, N. H., till 1869, when he was called to Dayton, 
Ohio. There his work fell in with the introduction of 
the superior methods and the establishment of a 
training-school in the school-house of which he was 
master. A born genius in elementary school-keeping, 
an eternal boy in temperament and sympathy wit 
childhood, combining the rare qualities of reverence, 
humility and,wonderful openness of soul, in the presence 
of children, with reckless courage and self-confidence 
in defending the truth given him against all comers ; 
with not a tic hair im his head; a thoroughly 
good-natured, broad-minded, whole-souled American 
man; deeply religious, and capable of endless and en- 
thusiastic work,—it is not strange that. in 1872, Col. 
Parker graduated from Dayton, Ohio, the most aggres- 
sive of Western American public school men, Itwas 
fortunate that even King William's University at Ber- 
lin, in two years, was not able to “sit down ” effectual 
ly on this American schoolmaster, who came back, in 
1874, neither a young Germanized pedant, nor an inter- 
national philosopher, but a full-grown American school- 
master, 35 years old, ready for work. ’ 
Happily the quiet little suburban town of Quincy, 
» was found in the condition to take such a man, 
and with only the limitation of moderate wages, give 
him full swing. A remarkable school committee of 
eminent men backed his best work, rejoiced in its suc- 
cess, and published it abroad through the length and 
breadth of the land. The work itselt was a prodigious 
success, and the reconstructed schools uf Quincy were 
visited by thousands of eager observers. Superior 
teachers came to study and work in them, often with- 
out compensation, coal went forth to bear the new flame 
to other communities. It is simply I 
Clate the work done in these six years and its influ- 
ence on the elementary imstruction of New England. 
Perhaps than any special method was the exam- 


ple here given of a man, with the full consent of 
the people. working out his best convictions of the New 
Education. The result has been. that elemen in- 
struction has received, a mighty impulse tow the 
methods and the freedom of nature from the Quincy 
experiment. The grammar-masters trained there are 
now distinguished young superintendents ; numbers of 
their superior veac occupy positions of influence ; 
and many of the smaller cities of New England have 
been revived in a similar way. The two su uent 

of Col. Parker’s supervisorship in Boston left an 
impress on the schools of that city which no 
fair-minded observer will depreciate. 

AS LECTURER AND AUTHOR, 

Along with his proper work as schoolmaster, Col. 
Parker has heen drawn, we fancy often against his will, 
to the platform, to explain, enforce, and illustrate 
what people call the “Quincy System.” But here the 
success has been less evident. It is always at bis peril 
that a man of original genius and great personal power 
atlempts to give the world an account of his own work, 
even in literature ; and the peril is far greater when 
the attempt is made from the platform, Col. Parker is 
no exception to this rule. It is as impossible for him to 
tell an audience, by voice or pen, how he *‘ keeps 
school,” as for the champion old lady bread-maker of 
New England to give the receipt tor a cook-book. “ M, 
mother, all the time, keeps stirring in judgment,” sai 
the young lady when asked to make a loaf of her 
mother’s marvellous bread. Before a crowd of children, 
Col. Parker and the style of teacher he represents, is all 
the time “stirring in” a score of things, of which he is 
only half-conscious ; balancing, modifying. watching 
the flitting moods of children; following the lead of 
happy inspirations, and flooding the school-room with 
irresistible enthusiasm, joy and love. To ask such a 
man to take the stump and tell**how he does it,”— 
even to lay out for teachers the highway toa similar 
success, or to formulate the philosophy of his own me- 
thods,—in a requestsimilar to the demand to Church 
to give a lecture on the way to paint Niagara or the 
Heart of the Andes. Asa lecturer and writer, Col. 
Parker is always magnetic, courageous, incisive ; drop- 

ing admirable hints, opening broad vistas, dumping il- 
ogical wisdom all over the field, and leaving every- 
body with greater reverence for childhood and a nobler 
outlook upon the teache:’s work. But this is only a 
rambling ‘‘ annex” to his great vocation as a school- 
master of wonderful power and insight,—the poet of 
the new elcmer tary education. 

His book, reported by his loving disciple, herself a 
iady of rare ability as a teacher and talker, will do its 
work in its own way. To thousands of teachers it will 
come like a fresh breeze in the stifled air of the regula- 
tion school-room. The more it is read, the more valu- 
able will seem its vital sentences and the more prophetic 
its outlook. It will do a work among the new 
public schools of the South, many of which have al- 
ready achieved an astonishing success on the same line 
as the Quincy schools. But it will bea riddle to the 
average machine-teacher and a grievance to every man 
whose philosophy of education has stiffened to a creed. 
To test such a series of talks to a body of enthusiastic 
listeners by a comparison with any formulated system 
of philosophy will be very like offering a photograph of 
the disorders of architectural caprice in the exterior of 
a Gothic cathedral as a representation of the cathedral 
in the full glory of a great festival-day. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE NEW EDUCATION, 


It only remains to briefly indicate the lines of advance 
on which this special movement is making its way toa 
more complete revelation of the new education. The 
new education, as illustrated by Col. Parke: and all sim- 
ilar representatives, is not merely or chiefly a new trick 
in teaching anything. It is, 

First: a revival of faith in human nature itself, as 
that nature reveals itself in childhood. Instead of im- 
posing a theory on the child to mold and fashion him 
into a giveu shape on the one hand, or concentrating all 
his powers on the work of making himself a practical 
success in life, on the other, it proposes to develop the 
child into the most complete manhood or womanhood 
possible for his order of ability and natural endowments. 
It believes in child-nature, and studies it with the hope 
of finding out the beautiful, divine ways by which the 
child shall become the woman or man. And it believes 
that the child, thus trained for character and such abil- 
ity as belongs to it, will in the eud be a far more valu- 
able member of society than if molded into the imita- 
tion of any other man or fashioned to a machine for any 
special work. j 

Second : It insists on skilled supervision and instruc- 
tion, working with all the freedom possible in this task 
of development ; free to adopt, to change, to revise 
methods of instruction with growing experience, and 
bound by no vows of obedience tu any philosophy which 
does not keep open doors and windows for new revela- 
tions out of the wonderland of childhood. — 1 

Third : It holds that the thing taught is of less im- 

rtance than the spirit and the method in which every- 
Pring is taught ; the object being not to cram the mind 
with knowledge, but to mmplant the love of truth, and 
to train the faculties to find it by vital contact with na- 
ture, humanity, literature, and life. ; 

Fourth: In raining, the New Education 
accepts, without question, the Christian method of love, 
in the noblest Christian meaning of that mighty word. 
It believes labor can be raised above drudgery into a 
region of joy and hope, and does not despair at once of 
obtaining accurate knowledge and dutiful conduct, and 
making the life of a child joyous and beautiful, with the 
beauty of courage, faith, and boundless hope, and trust 





God. 1 ? 
Of course, 8 group of children thus trained will be 


declared a failure by the machine-teacher because they 
cannot ‘‘pass examination” in the regulation graded 
school. But the New Education 1s workiug for the ex- 
amination of life that comes further on, and is anxious 
chiefly to meet the providential test which. determines 
the quality of the woman or man and the fitness for 
genuine work. The majority of philosophers and ex- 
perts in pedagogy will predict Bedlam as the outcome of 
this sort of school-keeping ; forgetting that there may be 
more things even in the soul of a little child ‘“‘than are 
dreamed of in their philosophy.” The practical point 
in the New Education, and in all such feaching as that 
of Col. Parker, ic to bring it in range of the uverage pos- 
sibilities of the American graded school. Our schools 
will not be helped by destruying what has been gained, 
but rather by the gradual iafesion of the broader spirit, 
the more natural methods and the better aims of ‘the 
New Education. 

In this work every sincere and intelligent American 
teacher should now engage. It is of comparatively lit- 
tle importance whether this or that theory broached by 
Col. Parker is accepted, or whether he, 1n his new field 
of labor, is going on to greater achievements than in 
the past. But it is of vital in-portance thatall intelligent 
people should undcrstand the radical significance of the 
New Education and aid in the beneficent reformation it 
proposes. And, with all respect for all sorts of good 
veachers, we suggest that genius in tl e school-room has 
not yet become such a drug that any set of people can 
afford to worry any particular min or womao who is 
doing a work of unaoubted importance to the country. 
For, after all, the judgment of the whole is better than 
the creed of any group of spccialists ; and the way in 
which the New Education, as illustrated in Quincy and 
numerous American communities, is being received by 
the superior American people is a prophecy of larger 
and better things for the children in the days to come. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


The address of Mr. Adams has been considered 
an attack on the study of the classics, but this 
he expressly denies. The question he proposes is 
this :— given that the study of the dead languages 
is valuable for training, it is still to be decided 
how much they shall be studied. The answer to 
this is by no means given with promptness and 
certainty. Twenty-five years ago the colleges de- 
manded far less reading of the dead languages 
than they do to-day. Mr. Adams concludes that 
the study of one dead language, the Latin, will im- 
part all of the real discipline that is to be got by 
study in this direction. This is a somewhat new 
statement of the case, but several colleges at the 
west have given their students the option of study- 
ing Greek or German, so that it is a question that 
has attracted practical attention. 

The subject has not attracted the importance it 
demands. There is a limit to the amount a college 
student should study mathematics, language, 
physics, etc. Whatisthathnit? Is it a thorough 
knowledge of each of these? That is, must the 
student study Greek until he can think in Greek, 
as Dr. Taylor Lewis insisted? A professor in a 
college should possess such attainments, but it 
ought not to be required of a student. A careful 
consideration will show that any study may be 
pursued so that the mental faculties shall be vigor- 
ously exercised; that a point is reached after a 
time where there is merely an exercise of the 
memory. The college professor reuds Horace or 
Homer over every year, but he is not educated by 
it; he has passed beyond that stage. In Algebra 
as soon as a young man can solve equations of one 
unknown guantity he is pressed forward, becauso 
he gets no discipline by performing example after 
example. 

That a study of language is a most valuable 
means of education is conceded by more persons 
to-day than ever before. That a study of the 
classic languages is extremely valuable is also con- 
ceded. But that the amount of that study has been 
over-propurtioned to the benefit derived is a grow- 
ing opinion. To settle this question the views of 
those who have studied Latin and Greek should be 
taken. Each college should ask its graduates: 
Have you found the study of the classic languages 
a benefit to you? Do you think the time you spen; 
on them too great or too little? Would the study 
of one language have been enough ? 

To know the life and thought of Greece and 
Rome is a great thing. Since the world began, 
with the exception of the Hebrews, whatever has 
been worthy of our study has been done by these 





two nations, The best that has been thought and 
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said and done in the world has been done by the 
Greeks and Romans; to study these ancient na- 
tions is therefore a necessity. But does the stu- 
dent in the colleges study them ? Can not one who 
has no power to read the dead languages obtain an 
insight into the life of these wonderful people ? 
Here are indeed questions not so easily answered. 

There is another point to be considered. Since 
the great revival of letters consequent on the in- 
vention of the art of printing «nd the diffusion of 
knowledge, several modern nations have come al- 
ready into importance. Our modern times are not 
to be despised in contrast with those ancient times 
as educational agencies. To know Shakespeare is 
greater than to know Homer; the Bible educates 
all sides of man. The German and English tongues 
are full of power to the student. So that they 
must not be omitted. 

What best prepares for life? This indeed needs 
a most careful examinatiun. We practically an- 
swerit by saying to a young man,—Spend six years 
mainly in the schools of Latin and Gr2ek. The 
question now is not of fitness for bread-winning— 
that, it is admitted, these languages fail to do; it 
is rather what will best fit a young man to think 
clearly, logically, and deeply, so as to take hold of 
the thought of his time and work with his fellows. 

To clearly answer this we must hear from many 
thousands of men who have been long enough 
away from their colleges to permit the glamour 
that envelops the recent graduate to fade out of 
sight; they must calmly and dispassionately look 
back over a growth of a century at least of active 
work and tell us the results of their classical train- 
ing. In many callings, such as the ministry and 
teaching the classics, have been daily used and 
seem indispensable factors, but we must have the 
testimony of lawyers, merchants, farmers, etc. 
Only in this way can we obtain a solution to this 
vexed question that will be at all satisfactory. 





HOW OTHERS SEE US. 





The Examiner, a widely read and able religious 
paper, had a correspondent at Lake George and 
Saratoga while the Educational Associations met 
and this is what he wrote: 

“The State gathering was rather a disappointment. 
The meetings were held in the parlors of the hotel, 
and were interrupted by the band of music and 
the ceaseless noise from the crowd in the adjoin- 
ing office. The attractions of the lake drew a 
good many from the sessions. The meeting did 
not fairly represent the talent and scholarship of 
the teachers of the Empire State. There was a 
lack of executive force in the presiding officer. The 
proceedings, particularly the discussions, showed a 
Jack of thorough preparation. There were too 
many papers, and an attempt was made to cover 
too much ground. There was rather an unseemly 
scramble for office. Altogether the tone of the. 
meeting was be.ow what ought to characterize 
the annual gathering representing so large, re- 
spectable arid able a body of teachers as those to 
whom are committed the vast educational interests 
of the Empire State. 

‘The ‘National Association’ 1s so only in name, 
There were few representatives from New-England, 
fewer still from the South, not many from the far 
West. The States most fully represented by work§ 
ing forces were New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana. There are two special features of this 
organization of recent origin worthy of special 
note. The National Council of Elucation is com- 
posed of men supposed fairly to represent the 
teaching profession of America, and does contain 
some able men. They are undoubtedly doing a 
valuable service to the cause of education. The 
other feature to which I allude is the division of 
the Association into departments—Higher Educa- 
tion, Normal Schools, Academies, Primary Educa- 
tion, Industrial Education and Art Edueation. 
These departments meet separately, and if this 
feature is properly managed it should result in 


adding very valuable matter to our educational 
literature.’ 


Opinion is twilight; science is daylight ; ignorance 
is night. 





—————— 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A TEACHER'S DRESS. 


By. THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ PRESTON PAPERS.” 

Little is ever said or written concerning teachers’ 
dress, and yet it is not entirely unimportant. To 
be sure their are weightier questions, but we are 
not to despise the day of small things, and to pay 
Paul we must not rob Peter, uor lose sight of minor 
problems in solving the more difficult ones. Dress 
is always more or less an indication of character, 
and public opinion of us will be partly governed by 
it. Public opinion makes or unmakes our reputa- 
tions as teachers (I don’t say ‘* character,” between 
which and reputation there is sometimes a vast dif- 
ference), and therefore we may not entirely ignore 
it even from a business point of view—for on our 
success hangs our bread and butter. 

A teacher’s dress should be neat, of course. One 
who comes to school with dirty teeth, soiled col- 
lar, ‘‘ blowsy” hair, ragged gloves, dusty shoes and 
other things, little in themselves, but aggregating 
in a general appearance of carelessness, will hard- 
ly inspire precision of work in pupils. We can 
scarcely chide a child for unclean face if our 
“finger-nails are in mourning.” 

Again, it should be plain ; something that will 
not retain dirt or show it too plainly. Gray, brown, 
or any neutral color is better than the almost uni- 
versally adopted black, for which the chalk dust 
seems to have a particular affection. By plain, I 
do not at all mean devoid of prettiness; only, to 
simply be an animated fashion-plate indicates too 
much time and thought spent in the wrong direc- 
tion. The ‘‘ golden mean” will not be conspicuous, 
will not be singular. One should neither be finical 
nor slovenly. 

As to material. Give me something that will 
wash: ginghams for spring and fall, cambrics, per- 
cales or seersuckers for summer, and flannels for 
winter. I mention these materials as being cheap- 
er in the long run than prints, muslins and cash- 
meres, and economy has to enter into the calcula- 
tions of most of us. Jewelry should be excluded; 
I do not mean cuff buttons nor breast pins. These 
may be uecessary, but good taste and common- 
sense combine to forbid the display of bracelets, 
earrings and necklaces in the school-room. 

Much more might be said, and perhaps with pro- 
fit, but ‘‘a word to the wise is sufficient.” 


THE TEACHER’S ELEMENTARY DUTIES. 


The annual circular of the District Schools of 
Utah County, U. T., just issued, sets forth the 
teacher's duties concisely as follows: 

Teachers are expected to open and close school 
with prayer. 

To make themselves familiar with the school 
law, and to observe and enforce the instructions 
and regulations set forth in this circular. 

To observe the utmost punctuality in opening 
and closing schools; and to devote themselves faith- 
fully to the public school service. 

To carefully instruct their pupils to avoid idle- 
ness, profanity, falsehood, deceit and immorality, 
and to conduct themselves in an orderly and proper 
manrer. 

To inform the parents or guardians of the irregu- 

lar attendance and tardiness of their children, and 
to do all in their power to correct the evil. 
To be active members of the County Teachers’ 
Association, and to attend the District Teachers’ 
meetings; and they are enjoined to subscribe for 
at least one educational journal, to pursue one 
special study each year, and take steps to acquire 
a Teacher’s library; and thereby increase their 
efficiency and usefulness as teachers, 

To aim at such discipline in their schools as would 
be exercised by a kind and judicious parent. 

To give particular attention to the temperature 
and ventilation of their school-rooms. 

To enter properly the complete School Register 
furnished by the Trustees. 

Whenever any dam»ge is done to school-houses 














or furnishings, or to fences or out-housee, the teacher 
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shall estimate the cost of repairing and report th, 
same to the clerk, giving the name of parent » 
guardian, and of the pupil committing the same. 

Teachers are particularly enjoined te exercise , 
vigilant care over the conduct and habits of thei; 
pupils during the recesses, in the school house anj 
on the playground, and both before and after schoo 
hours; and to assume a general inspection of th, 
deportment of their pupils, going to and returning 
from school; and to exert their influence to prevent 
all disagreement and rudeness in the streets, vulgar 
or profane language, improper games, and dis. 
respect to strangers and citizens. 

Teachers shall require excuses from parents or 
guardians of pupils, either in person or by note iy 
all cases of absence or tardiness, or requests for re. 
tiring before the close of school. 

In case of continued bad conduct on the part of 
any pupil, the teacher may suspend the offending 
pupil and report the same immediately to one of 
the trustees; and such suspension shall be subject 
to their approval. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


At the annual examinations recently held in the 
training colleges of London, the following were the 
questions on the subject of Domestic Economy: 

I. Explain how you would put a patch 2 inches 
square, in (a) a table cloth, and (b)a flannel pet. 
ticoat; describe the best method of knitting the 
toe of a full-sized stocking; give directions for 
cutting out a shirt for a laboring man’s son of 7 
years of age, and state the quantity, quality, and 
price of the most suitable material for the purpose, 

What stitches would be required in making the 
sleeve of a man’s shirt? Explain any two of them 
as you would to children. 

II. Make out a weekly account of expenditure 
for an artisan, his wife, and four children from? 
to 13 years of age, the man earning 30s, a week. 
How should the surplus, if any remains above the 
expenditure be disposed of ? 

What public encouragements are now offered to 
saving? Describe particularly the mode of invest- 
ment by which you think a schoolmistress can best 
provide against old age or infirmity, 

III. Neme the warmth giving, bone-forming, 
and flesh-producing elements of our ordinary food; 
giving examples of articles of food in which each 
of these elements is found in the largest propor- 
tion. 

Which are the principal cereals, and what are 
their ingredients ? Whatdo you know of the na- 
ture and properties of sago, arrowroot and tapioca. 

1V Describe the method of (a) roasting, (6) boil- 
ing, and (c) baking, a joint of meat; and state 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
each method. 

Name the more common and economical vege- 
tables, and state how each may be cooked to the 
best advantage. 

V. What habits in respect of food, clothing, rest, 
and recreation are most likely to be conducive to 
health in the case of a schoolmistress (a) in a town, 
(6) inthe country ? 

What are the symptoms, respectively, of measles, 
small-pox, sca latina, whooping-cough, and typhus 
fever? State generally what you believe to be the 
best precautions and preservatives against infec- 
tion. 

VI, Describe the appliances which would be 
necessary for the week’s washing, household and 
personal, of a workingman’s family consisting of 
6 persons, and state what precautions should be 
observed in washing (a) muslin, (b) flannel articles. 
Draw up an e:timate for the winter clothing 1¢ 
quired by a woman of the laboring class, and her 
daughter 12 years old. What general directions 
would you give as to the choice of materials ? 














Wise men, are instructed by reason; less intelli- 
gent men by experience; the most ignorant by ne 
cess ty, and animals by instinct.—Cicrro. 

MaKe it your duty to impart to your pupils at each 
lesson at least one solid good thought. It will be 





an impulse for further inquiry, a seed that pro 
duces an hundredfold. 
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TRAINING IN ARCHITECTIRE. 


Mr, Edward H. Kendall, the eminent New York 
architect, said recently in conversation, of the train- 
ing of young men in architecture: 

‘‘Many-attend schools of architecture. The In- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, is the foremost in- 
stitution of its kind in this countrv, although Prof. 
Ware, undoubtedly the ablest instructor in archi- 
tecture in the United States, has left it and is now 
Professor of Architecture in Columbia College, New 
York. The department of architecture of Cooper 
Union has also had an excellent reputation, and 
Corneil University provides architectural instruc- 
tion. It is very common, however, for students to 
enter at once the offices of architects to be trained 
for the profession. I consider a course of study in 
the best American schools to be preferable to one 
in the best of foreign schools, for the graduates of 
American schools are ready for immediate work, 
while the graduates of foreign schools have virtu- 
ally to relearn their profession before they can 
practice it successfully in this country. In Paris 
architecture is at present confined chiefly to two 
classes—the Neo Gree Renaissance and the French 
Gothic—while here all styles are in vogue. Gradu 
ates of the Ecole des Beauz Arts have been hereto- 
fore unable to meet the demands of New York 
patrons.” 





THE DULL PUPIL. 





The teacher’s exertions must necessarily be chief- 
ly in behalf of the dull pupil, the bright pupil 
will get on with limited assistance. The dull pu- 
pil, thus coming in, normally and naturally, for 
the larger share of the teacher's work, is worthy 
the most patient treatment. Let it be borne in 
mind that constant scolding will make the best 
of us callous. And the dull boy is not brightened 
by any amount of reproval. What is the reason 
that he seems to have no ambition to compete with 
other boys in the class? What is the reason that 
lectures avail nothing? This is the reason: con- 
stant failing has destroyed his self-respect, and he 
regards himself, ina certain sense, as outside the 
pale of the general school. With sucha one it is 
best to strive to replace his self-respect by ascer- 
taining what it is that the boy can do well, and 
putting yourself'‘en rapport with him by praising 
him for it: If he is fond of any one study encour- 
age him init. If helikes arithmetic, let him work 
the examples on the board that you want to have 
explained. If he sings well, let him lead the class 
in music. If he draws well, let the other boys ex- 
amine his work. The dull boy will be delighted 
with this encouragement, and he will try to do 
better himself in those subjects for which he has 
no natural aptitude. 


MEMORY. 








A man’s memory is like his stomach. To do its 
best work it must have good treatment. It must 
neither be neglected nor Overloaded. It can easily 
be so abused by neglect, or by irregular and un- 
systematic employment, as to become chiefly a 
cause of annoyance and discomfort; or, again, it 
can be so Overworked and heavily taxed that it be- 
comes practically the chief organ or agent of the 
entire system; every other portion dwindling in its 
comparison. The latter course is the greater dan- 
ger of those who value the help of a tenacious 
memory. 

There are men, for example, who boast that they 
never make & memorandum note of anything they 
are to attend to, because they want to accustom 
their memory to retain such things without any 
outside help at recalling. But there are still wiser 
men who depend entirely upon memoranda for the 
order and detail of all their appointments, and for 
every reference to items of information which can 
be momentarily spared from the surface of the 
mind, because they want their memory for more 
important service than that of a time-monitor, or 
of an index-rerum. 

Neither stomach nor memory can carry every- 


that which is to*tax the powers of either. There 
must be system and timeliness in the giving of bur- 
dens to stomach or.memory, lestit weakens or fails 
from disuse or misuse. And there should be limit- 
ations to its strain also, in order that the other por- 
tions of the system shall have freedom and play. 
The mere memory itself can easily be so packed 
and distended that it overshadows the other men- 
tal faculties. The man who is determined to give 
no mechanical relief to his memory is likely to be- 
come an animated memorandum-buvok. He can re- 
member everything; and that is all he can do. The 
wiser man lays off every unnecessary burden from 
his memory, in order to its packing and using only 
for its more important service. 

Both memory and stomach are valuable, not in 
proportion to the burdens they can carry, but in 
proportion to their training for their part in the 
work of the system as a whole; and either of them 
is made effective quite as much by what is kept 
from it, as by what is packed irto it.—S. S. Times. 





SELECTIONS FROM EMERSON. 


TO BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY. 
CONCENTRATION is the secret of strength in poli- 
tics, in war, in trade ; in short, in all management 
of human affairs.—From Power. 

EVERY man’s task is his life preserver. The con- 
viction that his work is dear to God, and cannot 
be spared, defends him.—From Worship. 


I find the gayest castles in the air that were ever 
piled far better for comfort and for use than the 
dungeons in the air that are daily dug and caverned 
out by grumbling, discontented people.—From 
Considerations by the Way. 


A good poem draws to it the wise and generous 
souls, confirming their secret thoughts, and through 
their sympathy, really publishing itself.—From 
Morals. 

If there is any great and good thing in store for 
you, it will not come at the first or the second call. 
‘Steep and craggy,” said Porphyry, ‘‘is the path 
of the gods."—From Culture. 

Step by step lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting Better up to Best, 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven to en- 

dure. 
—From May-Day. 


STRIKES.—The Journal of United Labor says: ‘‘Is 
there anything in a strike that is permanent or 
lasting? Do they settle for all time the question of 
wages between employer and employed? When 
once engaged in them, have we any certainty that 
after weeks of hard. stubborn endurance, the vic- 
tory, even if won, will be lasting or final? During 
the ten years ending with 1879 in England, where 
organization is vastly superior to any we can boast 
of in America, the lines are more definite and dis- 
tinct ; the chance for getting all workers into trades 
unions is a much easier matter than in this coun- 
try. There they have not a constant stream of im- 
migration pouring in upon them, and constantly 
watering and weakening their various trade or- 
ganizations. Yet in England, out of 2,352 strikes 
only 71 appear to have been completely successful, 
an 


the cost of these struggles during ten years was 
$22, 234.750. 





[The actual cost was much greater 
than this. And it urges arbitration instead of 
strikes.} The losses of the business men where 
these strikes occurred will neverbe known. Think 
of rents unpaid, store bills unpaid, of neglect to 
families, yr suffering and want, that cannot 
be set aside during these protracted periods of idle- 
ness. 





DrawinG.—The boy should learn to draw, if not 
artistically, with fair accuracy. I will not say 
that everybody can learn even this, for the nega- 
tive development of the faculty of drawing in some 
people is t miraculous. Still everybody, or 
almost everybody, can learn to write; and, as writ- 
ing is a kind of drawing, I suppose that the major- 
ity of the people who say they cannot draw, and 
give copious evidence ot the accuracy of their as- 
sertion, could draw, after a fashion, if they tried. 
And that “‘after a fashion” would be better than 





thing. It is wisdom to make a careful selection of 


REAL ELOCUTION. 

[This can be made a most laughable affair. Four or 
five boys (not more) should be selected, who can make 
the by-play ap real and full of amusing incidents. 
The interest of the play does not centre in the ‘‘Profes- 
sor,” but in No. 2, who should by his movements, even 
to the tragic sentences, aim to keep his head from —— 
hit. No.4 isthe next character of most importance, an 
he should follow the lead of No. 2 pretty closely. ‘i here 
must be an air of reality imparted to it, or it will fail of 
producing the best effect. The Professor should have 
quite a pompous manner. The boys should be from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age—the tallest will do for Pro- 
fessor. ] 





CHARACTERS : Professor and four or five boys, 
Professor. (Entering and followed by four or five boys.} 
Now, young gentlemen, we have met to learn the won- 
derful art of elocution. This word is derived from two 
Latin words, e, out of, and loquor, loqui, locutus, to 
speak, so the word means fo speak out. Half the world 
speak down their thrcats—that is not elocution. I differ 
from every other teacher in this. I do everything called 
for in the piece. If a cough is mentioned, why, I stop 
and cough ; if a horse is spoken of, then I whinny like a 
horse. This I call realelocution. You must observe two 
directions which I shall give you: First let your voices 
well out ; next you must observe and copy me and my 
gestures. Cuan you remember these? 

No. I. Yes, sir; 1 think we can remember them ; but 
how much shall we let our voices out. I am always 
afraid I shall bust something if I let my voice out too 
much, 

P. Well, sir, let me heer you speak and then I can 
judge. Do you know ‘‘On Linden when the sun was 
low ?” 

No. 1. Yes; I know that. 

P. Well, you may speak it. 

No. 1. (Puts himself in a position, and in a very loud 
and high voice recites.): 

‘On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow” 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

P. (Clapping his hands to his ears.) Hold! enough, 
enough. Do you all speak as loud as that? 

No. 4. Just like that, sir. ° 

P. Well, then, I’ll withdraw the rule requiring you to 
speak so loud as you can, and beg you instead to speak 
moderately, moderately, gentlemen. But you must be 
sure to move and act as you see me do. Our first selec- 
tion will be from Shakespeare. I told you all to provide 
yourselves with mantles, since the ancient Romans, 
whom we are to personate, wore them. Under the pres- 
ent circumstances, I stated that your sister’s waterproof 
cloak would answer every purpose. 

No. 2. I haven’t any sister, professor, so I got his sis- 
ter’s (pointing) to lend me her waterproof. Will thatdo 
just as well? 

P. Certainly. Now throw them over your left arms, 

(In drawing them No. 3 accidently hits No. 4, who rub- 
ring his arm says :) 

What are you about, hitting around in that way? 
You've got to be more careful. 

(No. 1. also accidently steps on the toes af No, 2, wha 
limps around and makes great ado.) 

No, 2. Oh! oh! my corns, What did you step on my 
corns for? 

P. Gentlemen, you must be more careful. 

Nos, 2 and 4. Why, we were just as careful as we 
could be. It’s those fellows who ain’t careful. 

P. Now, then, gentlemen, in line, if you please, and 
follow my directions. But first, I'll recite, as appropriate 
to the occasion, Shakespeare's ‘‘ Advice to the Players :” 

‘Speak the speech, | pray you, as I pronounce it to 
you; tripping on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lief the town crier 
spake my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus, but use all gently.” 1 repeat, gentle- 
men, be sure to imitate me; it is thus you will learn. 
Attention all: ‘‘1f you have tears” (throwing out right 
hand towards them.) 

Class. “If you have tears” (also throwing out their 
right hands with great animation.) 

P. ‘‘Prepare to shed them now” ( puts hands to eyes 
and whines and cries.) 

C. “‘ Prepare to shed them now ” (also puts hands, etc. 
In doing this No. 1 hits No. 2 with his sword, and he calls 
out: 

No. 2. Oh, why are you always hitting me? I’m half 
inclined to think you did it on purpose. 1 ain't gomgto 
stand it any longer, unless I have the chance to do some 
hitting back. 





nothing.—HUx ey. 


P. Silence, gentlemen, You must be willing to suffer 
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something in the cause of education. ‘‘ You all do know 
this mantle” (throwing out left arm and pointing with 
the right.) 

C. You all do know this mantle (same gestures ; the 
various members dodging about as the swords are drawn.) 

P. “remember the first time ever Cesar put it on.” 
. ‘IL remember the first time ever Ceesar put it on.” 
“Look” (throwing out right hand.) 

** Look” (repeat gesture.) 
«In this place” ( pointing.) 
‘*In this place” ( pointing.) 
‘“* Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” 
. ‘*Ran Cassius’ dagger through.” 
. See what a rent the envious Casca made—here” 
( pointing.) 

C. ‘‘See what a rent the envious Casca made—here” 
( pointing.) 

P. ‘Thro’ this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed” 
(pointing.) 

C. Thro’ this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed” 
( pointing.) 

P, ‘‘ And as he plucked his cursed steel away ” (draw- 
ing sword back.) 

C. ‘‘ And as he plucked his cursed steel away” (draw- 
ing swords back, and in so doing No. 1 hits No. 2 in the 
stomach, which causes him to double up and cry out ina 
whining way.) 

No. 2. There you go again, always hitting some one, 
you are. And I’m not going to stand your nonsense any 
longer. 

P. Silence there. 

C. Silence there. (No. 2 calls out with the rest, though 
pretending to be in pain.) 

P. (Raising sword.) Silence, I say! 

C. (Raising sword.) Silence, I say ! 

P. Stop! stop! That is not found in the divine bard. 
Make ready all. All ready. 

C. Keady. 

P. ‘‘Then burst his mighty heart” (left hand on heart 

right arm over the eyes, pretending to weep,( 

©. “Then burst his mighty heart” (imitating gestures.) 

P. “ And in his mantle muffling up his face” (folds 
cloak around his head.) 

0. **And in his mantle muffling up his face” ( folds 
cloaks, etc.) 

P. “Great Cesar” (in a loud voice.) 

0. “Great Cesar” (very loud.) 

P. “Fell” (going suddenly on his knees.) 

C. “Fell” (going down suddenly on their knees, and re- 
main in this position about a minute. 

P. (Rising.) Now, gentlemen, you have had your first 
lesson in real elocution, where everything is done that is 
spoken about in the piece itself. This one was intended 
to show you how an audience can be made to weep. The 
next will be to show you how it can be made to laugh. 
(All bow.) 


Cc 
P. 
Cc. 
P. 
C. 
P. 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after mornin 
or they can be written out and distributed amo 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

An aimless life is a useless life. 

Perseverance cannot be counterfeited. 

Piety and virtue are not subject to circum- 
stances. 

Any one can love, but few have a capacity for 
friendship.—GkEOoRGE SAND. 

The culminating point of administration is to 
know well how much power great or small, we 
ought to use in all circumstances. 

Hope nothing from luck, and the probabilities 
are that you will be so prepared, forewarned, and 
forearmed, that all shallow observers will call you 
lucky. . 

The study of literature nourishes youth, enter- 
tains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, 
is delightful at home and unobtrusive abroad.— 
CICERO. 

In contemplation, if a man begin with certain- 
ties, he shall end in doubts; but if he will be con- 
tent to begin with doubts, he shall end with cer- 
tainties.—Bacon. 

Life being hung on little things, its preservation 
is a daily miracle; and that any of us should arrive 
at mature age, is owing to the fact that there is an 
Eye upon us which never sleeps. 

Let no man complain of the shortness of life un- 


til he has measured the full capacity of a day. Dis- 
content with your gifts destroys the power of those 
you have, ook: brings no others.— Henry T. Kina. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

We give thy natal day to hope, 

O Country of love and prayer ! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and air ! 
Tried as by furnace-fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made, 
To meet new tasks before the set 

Thou shall not lack the old-time aid. 
The fathers sleep; but men remain 

As wise, as true and brave as they. 
Why count the loss and not th. gain? 

The best is that we have to-day. 
Whate’er of folly, shame, or crime 

Within thy mighty bounds transpires, 
With speed defying space and time 

Comes to us on the accusing wires ; 
While of thy wealth of noble deeds, 

Thy homes of peace, thy votes unsold, 
The love that pleads for human needs, 

The wrong redressed, but half is told ! 
Each poor wretch, in his prison cell 

Or gallows-noose, is interviewed ; 
We know the single sinner well, 

And not the nine and ninety good. 


Yet, if on daily scandals fed, 
We seem at times to doubt thy worth, 
We know thee still, when all is said, 
The best and the dearest spot on earth. 
From the warm Mexic Gulf, or where, 
Belted with flowers, Los Angeels 
Basks in the semi-tropic air, 
To where Katahdin’s cedar trees 
Are dwarfed and bent by Northern winds, 
Thy plenty’s horn is yearly filled ; 
Alone, the rounding century finds 
Thy liberal soil by free hands tilled. 
A refuge for the wronged and poor, 
Thy generous heart has borne the blame 
That, with them, through thy open door, 
The old world’s evil outcast came. 
But, with thy just and equal rule, 
And labor’s need and breadth of lands, 
Free press and rostrum, church and school, 
Thy sure, if slow, transforming hands 
Shall mold even them to thy design, 
Making a blessing of a ban ; 
And Freedom’s chemistry combine 
The alien elements of man, 


The power. that broke their prison bar 
And set the dusky millions free, 
And welded in the flame of war 
The Union fast to Liberty, 
Shall it not deal with other ills, 
Redress the red man’s grievances, break 
The Circean cup which shames and kills, 
And Labor. full requital make? 
Alone to such as filty bear 
Thy civic honors bid them fall, 
And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledge to all? 
No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here ; 
Thine were the mer of Plymouth Rock, 
The Huguenot and Cavalier, 
And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 
Whose hands, unstained with blood, maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 
And thine shall be the power of all 
To do the work which duty bids, 
And make the People’s council hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids! 
Well have thy later years made good 
Thy brave-said word a century back, 
The pledge of human brotherhood, 
The equal claim of white and black, 
That word still echoes round the world, 
And all who hear it turn to thee, 
And read upon thy flag unfurled 
The prophecies of destiny. 
The great world-lesson all shall learn. 
The nations in thy school shall sit, 
Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires:from thy own uplit, 
Great without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 
But richer in the larger estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold, 
With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due ; 
So runs our loyal dream of thee ; 
God of our fathers’ !—make it true! 
O Land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy. sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee! 


Written for and read at the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day at Woodstock, Conn., July 4, 1883. 





ADVICE TO GIRLS. 

FOR DECLAMATION. 

You have listened to the senseless prattle of addle- 
headed young men, who have complimented you on 
your good looks, until the good impulses of your na- 
ture are stifled, and unless revived by the application of 
some little common sense, will become extinct. What 
purpose in life do you think you are serving? You 
spend half your time in attempts to improve your per- 
sonal appearance. You wish to attract the attention and 
admiration of people who lack brains, and are unable to 
appreciate the good and the useful. Some young men 
may admire you, but that is because they don’t know 
any better. You distort your body into unnatural shapes. 
You sleep by day in a darkened room when you should 
be out getting fresh air and sunshine. You spend the 
nights at parties with your tight harness on, breathing 
polluted air and overtaxing your physical system. You 
feed that body of yours on cake and pastry. You feed 
your mind on stories abounding in mawkish sentimen- 
tality, and the consequence is that both body and mind 
have no solid development. 

What are you living for? What return are you mak- 
ing for the labor that must put food in your mouth and 
clothes on your back. You are striving by all the arts 
in your power to entangle some young man in the 
meshes of your charms, and so blind his good sense and 
better judgment that he will take you for his wife. He 
marries you expecting that he has obtained a help-meet 
and he finds that you are only a help-eat. 

Suppose that you cost him more than you produce for 
him, or can save for him, six hundred dollars per year. 
This sum represents the interest at six per cent. per an- 
num on ten thousand dollars, therefore it is plain that 
when he married you, he virtually incurred a debt of 
ten thousand dollars. 

The expense of maintaining your useless existence 
will make your husband lose his manhood and all the 
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higher principles of his nature in the mad effort to win 
money, which is the only thing that can satisfy your 
wants. He may become a sharp scoundrel and escape 
the penitentiary, and he may meet the fate of thousands 
of others, by dying in middle age, finding in death the 
rest and peace you failed to give him while living. 

Young lady of, the period, there is yet a chance for 
you to reform. Be not ashamed to admit that you can 
broil a steak as well as pound out a difficult piece of 
music on the piano. Be. prepared to work in the field 
of life. Make yourself a true woman in the highest 
sense, Then will your days be long in the land and joy 
and happiness be your portion. 





THINGS TQ TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


Asia,—The six hundred thousand square miles 
contained in Persia form a plateau roughly aver- 
aging from three thousand to five thousand fect 
above thelevel of the sea, and the entire region, 
according to Col. Champain, is not only very poorly 
provided, with means of communication, but must 
ever remain difficult of access on account of its in- 
tersection by numerous barren mountain ridges. 
The only fertile spots, some. wondrously produc- 
tive, are the valleys between the ranges, ThejRus- 
sians are improving their communications with 
this country to a considerable extent, as a regular 
line of steamers plies between the Volga and the 
Persian ports of the Caspian, between which and 
Tehran run almost the only good roads in the 
country. 

ORIGIN or UncLte Sam.—A Washington letter- 
writer says : ‘‘ In looking ever the old files in the 
capitol library to-day I came across the word Uncle 
Sam as applied to the United States Government. 
It came into use,in the war of 1812, and was born 
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Troy, N. Y. The government inspector there 
«called Unele Sam Wilson, and whenthe war 
ned, Elbert Anderson, the contractor at New 
york, bought a large amount of beef, pork and 
ickles for the army. These were inspected by 
wilson, and were duly labelled E. A.—U. &., 
yvaning Elbert Anderson for the United States. 
ne term U. 8. for United States was then some- 
hat new, and the workmen concluded it referred 
) Uncle Sam Wilson. .After they discovered their 
nistake they kept up the name as a joke. These 
sme men soon went to the war. There they 
peated the joke. It got into print and went the 
sunds. From that time on, the term Uncle Sam 
as used facetiously for the United States, and it 
now represents our Nation.” 
Tae New York Custom Hovuss,--The Treasury 
Department reports that the receipts of duties on 
mports at the Custom House during the year 
hich ended with June were $146,278,656, and near- 
$5,000,000 ‘less than during the fiscal year 
992, but almost $6,000,000 more than during 
ne fiscal year 1881. The ordinary expenses of the 
pvernment during the fiscal year which ended 
‘ ith June were $187,630,093, so that the New York 
stom House almost supports the Federal insti- 
tion. Thetotal receipts from customs were $219,- 
96,223, the other Custom Houses ranking in the 
slowing order, according to business transacted : 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, 
‘ew Orleans, Chicago, Galveston, St. Louis, and 
Burlington, Vt. The cost of the maintenance of 
he New York Custom House is not far from $2,- 
50,000 annually, the number of employees being 
pout 1,200. The internal revenue receipts of the 
ear were $146,436,377, the remainder of the gov- 
nment’s income, $37,430,873, coming from mis- 
sllaneous sources. It is believed that the surplus 
ncome for the ensuing year will not be less than 
100,000,000. The foregoing statistics will not 
mly serve to show the importance of the New York 
stom House in the nation’s financial system, but 
also to keep before the people a great problem 
hich Congress must take up at its next session. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 



















































August 8.—Fresh outbrakes occurred in Spain. A hastily sum- 
moned Cabinet council resolved to suspend constitutional guaran- 
ees throughout the country and declare a state of siege wherever 


August 9.—A St. Petersburgh dispatch said the coronation de- 
cree granting liberty of worship to dissenters only affected a 
million of so-callefl registered dissenters. There are 14,000,000 
till unrelieved of their religious disabilities.—The revolutionary 
agitation in Hayti continues to increase. The Government 
was penniless and business was at a complete standstill. A great 
battle has been fought before Jeremie, in which the Government 
troops were defeated and seven of their Generals were taken and 
hot.—In Egypt there were 627 deaths from Cholera; great floods 
also expected owing to an unusually rapid rise of the Nile. 
August 10.—The revolutionary excitement in Spain reached a 
high pitch ; martial law was declared throughout the kingdom, 
and the government assumed exclusive control of the telegraph. 
August 11.—The Austrian, German, and Turkish Governments 
completed negotiations for the complete annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austria.—There wasa wholesale cutting of 
telegraph wires of various companies by unknown persons sup- 
posed to represent the striking operators. 
August 13.—Sharp shocks of earthquake were felt in San 
Salvador.—The Ometempe voleano in Nicaragua continued in 
cruption, and all the inhabitants of the town of that name, have 
emigrated to the mainland.—A strong shock was felt in Lima, 
Peru, and several shocks were experienced in Los Andes, Chili. 

August 14.—The failure of a prominent Wall street banking 
firm for $1,500,000 was eccepted as an indication of great strin- 
gency in financial circles thrqughout the country.—A new planet 
was discovered by Professor C. H. F. Peters, of Clinton, New 
York. Its position at the time of its discovery was right ascen- 
sion, 21 hours, 28 minutes and 48.17 seconds; declination south 
nese minions ond 8.2 seconds. It is of the ninth magni 





A representation of the chief scenes in Homer's 
“Ttiad” and ‘‘ Odyssey,” the actors numbering 
sixty ladies and eighteen géntlemen, was lately 
given in the theatre of Cromwell House, South Ken- 
Sington, England. Lionel Tennyson, son of the 
poet. represented Odysseus. The curtain revealed 
Circe mingling the cup for Ulysses, and there was 
tes ee of irrepressible admiration. The sirens 

the n —nymphs of the fountain. of river, 
of forest Sant the idens of charming Nausicaa 
Succeeded each other in tableau after tableau, the 
sandalled feet peeping from beneath their foam- 





















| ‘* New West Education Commission,” This organiza- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





ELSEWHERE. 
Texas.—The character of the reports received from 
the Summer Normal Schools is such as would lead to 
the supposition that the entire circleof schools has been 
attended with a fine success. In the beginning, a cer- 
tain stiffness, doubt, and even indifference were to be 
expected. These difficulties have been experienced, and 
to a great extent overcome by the Normals of 1883. 
New York State.—The New Berlin Union School at 
New Berlin, Chenango county, appears from its new 
catalogue to be in excellent condition. The manage- 
ment of Principal Griffith meets with unqualified en- 
dorsement. New Berlin Academy and the two district 
schools of the village were united into a union free 
school in 1881, and now draw to the close of their third 
year of increasing prosperity. ‘‘ The central aim of the 
school is to fit the pupils to be men and women.” 
Iowa.—The matter of township and county organiza- 
tion is gaining a strong foothold in lowa. The literary 
contest between the teachers, first in the townships and 
then in the county, as carried out by Davis county last 
spring, is contemplated by other counties, and a contest 
between the winners of the several counti:s is being 
worked up, These contests to occur near the close of 
the winter terms of country schools ; those of the coun- 
ties to be held on the second Saturday in March, just 
preceding the annual board meetings over the State. 
NEBRASKA.—It will be a gratification to the many 
friends of Prof. Farnham, and those who endorse his 
educationai methods, to learn that he has been called to 
the superintendency of the Nebraska State Normal 
School. During the year in which he has been super- 
intendent of the public schools at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
he has accomplished much, and despite many obstacles 
placed in his way, has won success, has overcome many 
prejudices against some of his peculiar educational 
methods, and has won his way into much favor. Miss 
Hubbard, whom Prof. Farnham secured for the school 
here, has been called to a responsible position in the 
normal school at River Falls, Wis. Miss Wright has 
been secured by Marshalltown. 

MissourRL.—The Academy at Salem under the charge 
for the past eleven years of Prof. W. H. Lynch, has 
had a year of great prosperity. The success of this in- 
stitution is phenomenal. Without State aid, and ina 
comparatively small town, remote from the centers of 
travel, a superior school has been built up, 480 pupiis, 
representing 11 counties, being in attendance. It has 
been but a short time since a large addition was built 
to the Salem Academy, and already the demands of the 
school call for more room. The great popularity of the 
school has made a reputation for Prof. Lynch. His 
services have gone far toward making the village of 
Salem a community of cultivated, educated young men 
and women. We have watched the growth of this 
school and want to see more like it. 


Iowa.—Co, Supt. Traxler is at present conducting, 
‘with his characteristic energy, a successful normal at 
Mt. Pleasant, Henry county. He puts an incontestible 
truth as follows: ‘‘ No one’s teaching is so good that it 
may not be made better by adding to it the good part 
of sume other person's inethods. While there is much 
in natural qualification in teaching, it is not all. The 
teacher that isolates himself from the ideas and methods 
used by others will soon find himself away behind them. 
using methods that were used when he himself went 
to school, or when he ceased to improve by the experi- 
ence of others. Neither would I have any one get his 
whole plan of teaching from other teachers. If locking 
one’s self up to his own ideas makes him a fogy, to be 
an imitator of others makes hima mere machine teacher. 
It will be our business to test methods, and only meth- 
ods. Such should be appropriated only as each one feels 
he can master and make them wholly his own.” 

New Mexico.—Prof. A. S. McPherron delivered an 
address in Omaha, Neb., last week in the interest’ of the 


tion, with headquarters in Chicago, began its work of 
organizing schools in the West less than four years ago, 
and now has under its general care four academies and 
fifteen other schools, employing 33 teachers and having 
atout 1,600 pupils. Of these pupils over 1,000 are in 
Utah, and over 700 of them are the children of parents 
who are or have been Mormons,, One academy ié locat- 
ed in Salt Lake, another at Los Vegas, another at Trin- 
idad, and another at Albuquerque, Prof, McPherron 
is principal of this last named institution, which is now 
completing its fourth year. During the two years in 





woven and sun-woven raiment. The scene was 
witnessed by many prominent in literature... | 





well, and there “ars now about 800 pupils enrolled, 
about 100 of whom are Mexicans. In his address he 
pictured vividly the superstition and illiteracy of the 
population of New Mexico, and the necessity of the 
cause of education heing pushed there under the direc- 
tion and guidance and by the assistance of Christian 
men. 
Pav. B. Du CHalILLtU seems to bronze, it is said, but 
not to grow gray or wrinkled with age. He is yet as 
active and wiry as when, in 1859, he returned from Af- 
rica, and told, in his limited English and very voluble 
French, to Charles Nordhoff, then editor of Harper's 
Magazine, his adventures in gorilla-hunting. Those 
statements, under Nordhoff’s hands, grew into the once 
popular volume, “‘ Explorations and Adventures in 
Equatorial Africa.” It is a legend of the great printing 
house of Franklin Square that Du Chaillu’s diary of his 
adventures was of the most meager sort. The account 
of his first encounter with a gorilla was given, under 
its appropriate date, in the words, ‘‘Shot my first go- 
rilla.” Nordhoff coming across this record, had Du 
Chaillu tell him all the particulars, going over the story 
several times, adding to it after preparing the first draft 
until it grew into the long and exciting chapter which 
forms one of the chief attractions of the volume named. 
In the same way Du Chaillu has had assistance in pre- 
paring his later books from Henry N. Alden, the present 
editor of Harper’s Monthly. 

FOREIGN. 
FRANCE.—The first place in the competition for draw- 
ing at the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris, has been gained 
by an English student named Fox, a pupil in Gerome’s 
studio. Mr. Fox is only 16 vears of age. 
Spain.—The order rendering the etudy of Arabic com- 
pulsory in theSpanish Staff School is suggestive. Ger- 
many has French taught even to enlisted men ; and this 
acquisition would be useful to them in invading France. 
American officers at West Point have lone paid spe- 
cial attention to Spanish, the language spoken in Mexi- 
co. The Anglo-In«ian army offers rewards to officers 
for proficiency in the native tongues of the East Indies, 
and has just added such a reward for the hill dialects of 
Assam. Spain's military outlook is evidently toward 
Morocco. and hence the education of her staff officers in 
Arabic. 
ENGLAND.—Prof. Francis W. Newman, brother of the 
cardinal, has been elected an honorary fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford. It is remarkable that the two 
brothers took their tickets on the same Oxford platform, 
but one went north, the other south. That Oxford 
should, half a century after, recall them both by hon- 
orary fellowship, is a significant symptom of the intel- 
lectual tendencies of the age.—Speaking of the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
which will occur in 1892, Wm. Stubbs, professor of his- 
tory in Oxford University, writes to a gentleman in 
New York as follows: “ Referring to the event of 1492, 
let me say that if, as the anniversary comes nearer, I 
preach a sermon on the subject, I will send you a copy 
of it. I take it for granted, however, that you will have 
sermons and speeches more than enough when the time 
comes, Seriously, however, the subject is such a vast 
one that one loses one’s head in contemplation of it. The 
discovery of America was not merely the making known 
of the one-half of the world to the other, but it was, for 
all purposes of moral and spiritual life, the very gene- 
sis of the new half. And as for the old, it seems likely 
to be the starting point of a series of geometrical pro- 
gressions,-if one compares the relation of the four cen- 
turies to one another in urder.” 


GErMANY.—There is now a high standard of popular 
education, but once it was at a very low ebb. There was 
an election of a schoolmaster in a little hamlet of Silesia. 
There were five candidates. No. 1, a cobbler, thirty 
years of age, sang, read three lines of handwriting with 
tolerable ease, correctly answered three questions on 
the Creed and a few others on the Catechism, made 
four mistakes in three lines of dictation, and failed 
ignominiously in arithmetic. No. 2, a weaver of forty, 
also sang, recited correctly from the Catechism, made 
five mistakes in three lines of dictation, and was able 
to do easy sums. No. 3, a tailor of sixty, sang, could 
ne | write three words, read with extreme difficulty, 
and knew nothing whatever of the mysteries even of 
simple addition. No. 4, a thinker of fifty, sang divine- 
ly ; but, unfortunately, he did not know his Catechism, 
made ten mistakes in three lines of dictation, and had 
not mastered multiplication or subtration. No. 5, a 
sergeant, age forty-five, who had lost a leg in the 
Swedish wars, couid also sing, and knew the Catechism 
well and the Creed fairly; but, although he was toler- 





which he has been in charge, the .work has progressed 


ably even at a division sum, he made eight mis- 
takes in three lines of dictation. The appointment was 
thereupon given to the weaver. 
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LETTERS. 





The Editor will reply to letters and questions that wil way out gen 
oval interest, but the following rules must be observ: 
Write on one side of the paper. 
by Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
chat to go into this department on another. 
. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





I have taken the INSTITUTE two years, and now 1 
would not do without it were its cost five times as much. 
During the past year you gratuitously sent the ScHOL- 
AR’s COMPANION to the boys of this school, and they 
would be much pleased to have you continue to send it 
if you feel disposed to do sv. I enclose ‘‘ The Scroll of 
Honor,” acopy of which I have given to each of my 
pupils whose names are mentioned therein. You have 
much to say in the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE against the 
practice of offering prizes, and I haveno doubt you are 
right in the main. In a school like this, however, 
where nearly all the scholars were habitual truants be- 
fore their commitment, with.a strong dislike to all kinds 
of mental activity, I think jthe offering of prizes, if 
rightly managed and used in connection with other 
means, serves to stimulate the scholars to greater exer- 
tions, and helps to maintain an interest in school-work. 
There is no danger of over-stimulating the class of boys 
rec ived into this institution. In offering prizes I make 
it a point to give every one of my scholars an oppor- 
tunity of earning something. The prize offered may be 
little, but there is no danger of failure to secure it if he 
only tries, and the harder he tries the more valuable the 
prize he may get. In this way all are encouraged to do 
their best. The ‘Scroll of Honor” is a prize which most 
of the boys try hard to get. I think you will agree with 
me that there are schools where the giving of prizes is 
attended with good results. EDWIN P. WENTWORTH, 

Ass’t Supt. Portland Reform School. 





I am a reader of your paper. I await its weekly visit 
most anxiously. I am slowly learning how to teach 
rationally. I want to do thorough work. I am not 
satisfied with my present attainments, I would like to 
acquire some knowledge of botany, geology and natur- 
al history in a practical way, that I may use itin my 
school. I live among the mountains where I have 
every opportunity of learning geology,if I only knew 
how to become acquainted with rocks, where to begin ; 
just so with the others. I am a very young teacher, 
terribly in earnest, and long to know how. Have been 
successful in teaching physiology and philosophy to my 
pupils. Please advise me how to proceed to accom- 
plish my purpose in the sciences mentioned. Answer 
as soon as possible that I may begin. H. O. B. 

[You should have a teacher if you can get one ; what 
is good for your pupils is goodfor you. Hence, open a 
correspondence with a teacher of botany, and visit such 
a teacher. He willstart you. Send to D. Appleton & 
Co. for Miss Youman's ‘ First Book on Botany,” Let 
us hear from you again ; you will succeed.—Ep.] 


Your paper helps me very much, and as you have ask- 
ed for our methods [ again send you a paper in which I 
had tried to write as plainly as possible, my way of 
teaching grammar. Others may fail in following 
closely my details, for I have never found two schools 
or two classes in which I could follow the same myself, 
yet each time I have tried it I have made a success of 
it. Iam always glad of ‘‘ Things to Tell the Scholars.” 
I find my pupils something 1n that line every day or so. 
Can you tell me of a book containing short questions on 
a general variety of subjects, that could be used profit- 
ably in this way? M. E. F. 

East Franklin, Vt. 

[One of the best books of the kind is called ‘‘ Queer 
Queries,” It contains 1,000 questions on various sub- 
jects, and is published by the Normal Publishing House, 
at Danville, Ind. Price, 25 cents,—Eb.] 





I am reading carefully all the issues of your interest- 
ing JOURNAL week by week. I hope at an early date, 
to be able to order Col. Parker’s book of ‘Talks on 
Teaching.” I received a high school education in 
Scotland, and on coming to America I “took” to 
teaching, as I found that was the way to get on. I am 
learning and studying the American customs as well as 
Ican, The grammars and arithmetics are very dif- 
ferent from those used in England. Please inform me 
if it is proper for a teacher to correct the bad and local) 
pronunciations used by his pupils. I am having a great 
time here about it. R. 

{Correct the bad pronunciation most certainly, but: go 
carefully, for the American won’t stand any nonsense 
from his relative over the water. You will find faults 
enough to keep you busy, We welcome you and. hope 
you will stick to the work you have begun.—Ep, | 


(1) Please tell me a work best adapted for use in a pri- 
mary school, also price. (2) Where I can get the pamph- 
let entitled “‘Some Common Plants,” by G, D. Good- 
ale? Any information concerning Bret Harte will be 
very acceptable. M. 

- (1) De Graff's, price 75 cents by mail is good. (2) Who 
knows? (2) Francis Bret Harte was born in New York, 
m. 1839; went to California when 25 years old, and led 
a roving life; was by turus an expressman, miner, 
teacher, type-setter, and author. His chief productions 
are ‘‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘‘ Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” and ‘‘The Heathen Chinee.” He has of late 
years written several novels, and has for some time been 
in the foreign diplomatic service.—ED. ] 





‘*Unbridled Parkerism” is a neat expression; but 
what sort of a thing would bridled ‘‘Parkerism” be. 
Fancy Parker with a bridle and blinders on, with Bick- 
nell holding the reins behind him, and demanding that 
he should grind out columns of articles on the “New 
Education’ after the Philbrick pattern! I for one am 
glad that one representative educator in this country 
has not been captured with the bait of a steel portrait 
and a biography. That review (?) of Parker’s book waa 
gotten up for a purpose. By the way they say that a 
certain man is kept ‘on tap’ by the Boston Journal of 
Edueation when articles on the philosophy of education 
are needed and that this is a sample. 





I am to have charge of the H—— Co. Normal School 
again next summer, and will introduce a work on 
theory and practice of teaching. What is suitable to be 
used asa text-hook? No book on that subject has yet 
been introduced. We have never had but one Normal 
School in this county. Kellogg’s ‘* School Manage- 
ment” has many good points, but I want some general 
work. Whatis the best work on mental philosophy 
that you know of suitable for an academic school? 
Please send me the address of some house that publishes 
short dramatic pieces suitable for school exhibitions. 

Rogersville, Tenn, W. L. McS. 

[(1) ‘‘Page’s Theory and Practice” and “Talks on 
Teaching.” (2) Very hard to answer. (2) E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. publish ‘‘Reception Day.”—Eb. } 





In the JoURNAL of June 23, you will remember this sen- 
tence, ‘‘ You will oblige me by sending those books.” 
The question was asked, “How do you parse ‘send- 
ing?” The answer was given in the JOURNAL, ‘“ send- 
ing” is a participle used as a noun, and governed by the 
preposition *‘ by.” (1) If so, what case should books 
have? (2)In this sentence, ‘‘He did not oppose his 
son’s going,” what is the object word of the verb “ did 
oppose?” TI like the questions under false syntax which 
are given cccasionally, in your valuable paper, very 
much. I use them in school, and find them ahelp. 

A. E. G. 

{ (1) The whole phrase is the object of “‘ by ;” “ books” 
is the object of ‘‘sending. (2) The object word is 
“‘going.’—ED. ] 





Boston’s glory as an educational centre has departed. 
There are thousands of towns that surpass Boston in 
practical educational results. And why? Because of 
the willimgness of the towns to learn. Prof. Stanley 
Hall says, the science of education is founded on the 
facts of childhood, and they who have studied those 
facts most carefully know most about education. But 
this has not been done here, I am sorry to say, hence 
our great loss, hence the gain of others. L. > 





In days of despondency or dismal foreboding, how 
often has the JOURNAL sent the fresh blood tingling 


for a little while I go from the school-room to fit myself 
for a wider sphere of usefulness, I must know more 
about education. Forced economy is the only power 
that would take your paper from me. I say God speed 
the JOURNAL. J. AL, 





The JOURNAL has been to me many times a light in 
adark place. I believe [ have learned more from a single 
number of the JOURNAL than from all the other educa- 
tional papers I have read. In my boarding homes we 
had your three papers, and my school also subscribed for 
the ScHOLAR’s Companion. I know my school advance: 
rapidly in a love for literature through the aid of the 
CoMPANION. In my school I used ‘Golden Thoughts,’ 
“Things to be Remembered,” and ‘“ Noteworthy 
Events,” with great profit; also, “‘ Birthdays of Noted 
Persons.” Sux E, Lyte. 


{ Oi Lambie 





with vigor through the arteries and veins to inspire one’ 
to renewed effort. But I have to say good bye to it, and’ 


‘We have & coutity association that méets four times’ 





1. We of the Cherokee Nation are: awake for y 
“new methods.” The institute just closed wa 
thorough one. 2. What do you think about a chy, 
learning to read before it learns its letters? 

T. S. REmgey, 

[1.. The fact that the Indians are aroused wilj gin 
joy to every heart, How many thoueands of peo, 
there are especially in the South who are in de, 
ignorance! 2. To teach achild to name words bef, 
it can distinguish the letters is as natural as to giv, ; 
the name of a cat, for example, before the various me, 
bers, tail, legs, eyes, body, neck, head, ears, etc,, »,, 
pointed out. ‘Things before their parts” is a soypJ 
rule.—ED.] 





I like the style of your paper very much. Whe, 
finish reading it 1 feel as though I had been to a teag), 
er’s experience meeting. Oh, that I could teach jp 
city and meet with the teachers each week and y 
change thoughts and methods ! G. B. Parxep. 

[It would seem that the teachers of our cities shoyj 
meet as Mr, Parker says, but they do not—with but fo, 
exceptions. They complain of the “‘ machine,”—£p} 





in a year. I never saw such interest manifested as y 
our last meeting. The young teachers asked questim 
and the older answered them. The time scemed alin 
two short, We discussed the ‘‘ Practical Teacher, ” ty 
‘‘New Education,” ‘‘ Whispering in School,” etc, Yoy 
JOURNAL is revolutionizing things. We shall put out the 
** old” education and put in the‘ new.” ‘ Ring oy 
the old, ring in the new.” Gro. H. Coox. 
New Hartford, Pa. 


Way were Principals Doane and White dropped from 
the staff of the evening high school, New York. Why 
knows? What have they done, or omitted to do? They 
are men of high standing, and people will ask why hare 
they been dropped? P. 

[We understand the Board of Education thought be. 
ter of its action, and put these gentlemen on again,.—Ep) 








Will you please recommend to me good Cyclopedia 
of Biography, Geography and History. If you sell the 
books in question please send me a description of then, 
with prices, etc. What cyclopedias of the above do 
you use yourself ? A. H.8. 

[Lippincott’s Cyclopedia of Biography, $10. Lippi. 
cott’s Geographical Gazeteer, $10 are excellent. As t 
History, there are several compends. Weber's outline 
are excellent ; cannot give price. Let others answer. 
—Ep.] 





To say that I admire the INSTITUTE but feebly expres 
esmy seatiments. Your article in a recent issue inr 
gard to organizing a new party is right. I believe in 
prohibition. Teachers should work earnestly for the 
temperance cause. JUDSON MERRIFIELD. 





If I buy a team of horses for one hundred dollan 
each ; and sell one at a loss of 25 percent. and sell the 
other ata gain of 25 per cent., do I gain or lose by the 
transaction and how much ? J.C. 

[You pay $200, you get $75, and $125.— $200.—Ep.| 


What is the area in square miles, of the Pacific 
Ocean, and how determined? (3) What is the correct 
prorunciation of Arkansas? and much oblige a sub 
scriber. E.L 

{ (1) Any geography will give this. (2) Arkansaw- 
accent on last syllable—so fixed by law.—Eb. | 





‘« Should the alphabet be taught at all?” We ask for 
an emphatic answer from an honest, practical teacher, 
of thorough experience in primary schools, or severtl 
answers from several teachers. A. T. 

[Now, teachers. —Ep.] 





Please send to my address Kellogg’s “School Manage 
ment” (75 cts.), and “Puge’s Theory and Practice 0 
Teaching,” ($1.50), for which find enclosed $2,25. What 
book would you recommend to help me teach reading: 

York, Me. H. D.8. 

[Parker's ‘‘ Talks on Teaching.” $1.00, postpaid.—E0. 





Will you please analyze this sentence. ‘‘The sum * 
many times larger than the earth.” T. 

(The sun is larger than the earth is. Let “is” be 
supplied, —Ep. | 





‘Taree things principally determine the quality 
of 4 man—the leading object which he proposes © 
himself in, the life, the manner in which he s# 
about accomplishing it, and the effect which 
cess or failure has upon him. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
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EDUCATE THE NEGRO. 











The negro voters hold the balance of power in 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Connecticut. By the census of 1880, the 
number of colored males of twenty-one years in 
New York, 20,053; Pennsylvania, 23,892; Ohio, 
91,706; Indiana, 10,739; Connecticut, 3,582. A 
change of 7,000 votes in New York in 1881 would 
have made it Democratic. In Pennsylvania a 
change of 3,500 votes in 1881 would have given the 
State to the Democrats. In Ohio a change of 13,- 
000 votes in 1881 would have elected the Democratic 
candidates. In Indiana in 1880, 2,0.0 votes would 
have changed the state of things and elected the 
Democrats. In Connecticut in 1880 a change of 
1,500 votes would have made the State Democratic. 

The negro voters understand their power. Edu- 
cation and the changed conditions of labor have 
opened their eyes. The day is not far distant when 
the colored voters will clearly understand their 
strength, and know how to use it. 

The general agent of the John F. Slater Fund, 
Dr. Haygood, says: ‘‘In every Southern State he 
isa tremendous power—a power, whether he uses 
it or designing white men use it. It is about time 
to consider facts. His citizenship is a fact and his 
presence here is a fact. There are now at least 
seven millions of negroes in this country; nearly 
all of them are in the Southern States. They in- 
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d fron crease rapidly and steadily—faster than the white 
_ Whol race increases. One hundred years ago there were 
‘Theil in this country 700,000 negroes; now there are 
y have 000,000. That is, they have multiplied ten times 
a7 inacentury. How many will there be in 1993? 
pif Ine illiterate vote of our Southern States is simply 
"i appalling, and this illiterate vote is increasing. 
pedis From 1870 to 1880 there was an increase of illiterate 
ell thm voters in the Southern States of nearly two hun- 
them, #% dred thousand.” 
0v' by’ 
H. a THE ALHAMBRA.—The Alhambra is the fortress of 
Lippin™ Grenada, within which is the ancient palace of the 
As tf Moorish kings. The most of it was built between 
uthna— 1248 and 1354, and though defaced and ruined, the 
nswer.j/™ wonderful beauty and skill of its workmanship is 
stillapparent. It is one of the finest examples of 
al Moorish architecture, remarkable f»r peculiar 
, ine Stace and delicate elaboration. It stands on a ter- 
eve ing raced hill north of Grenada and overlooking the 
for thea city. surrounded by a strong wall, nearly a m le in 
ety. || circumference, studded with towers. Passing 
through the Gates of Pomegranates and the neg- 
dolla \ected gardens, the visitor finds himself surround- 
ell thei ed by beautiful arches and open courts, all leading 
by tell to the chief object of attraction, the Moorish pal- 
Hy ace, Though severely plain upon the exterior, 
within it is exquisitely beautiful, with floors of the 
Pacifica choicest marbles, fretted ceilings, partitions col- 
correc ored and gilt, and filigree stuccos of veil like trans- 
a sub™™ parency. Slender columns support the galleries, 
E.L §@ and gracefully bending palm-leaves of marble form 
nsaw-™@ the arches, while beautiful fountains are scattered 
here and there. Besides the halls, courts, recep- 
tion rooms, and sleeping apartments, the building 
os fH contains a whispering gallery, a labyrinth, and 
pa? vaulted sepulchers. After the expulsion of the 
ne Moors from Spain their conquerors took pleasure 
~’ " Gj in defacing and destroying their works of art, and 
the Alhambra was remodeled and partly blocked 
fanage Up. In 1812 the French blew up a portion of it, 
tice off and in 1821 1t was shaken by an earthquake. At- 
_ Wh tempts have been made to restore it, but the sums 
-ading i of money contributed have been too small to ac- 
2 @ complish much. 

_@ ‘Two things ought evidently to be done. Tne students 
suD *@ at normal schools, whose especial education is paid for 
ey by the State with the understanding that they are to 

‘ws teach, should teach, or return the cost of their educa- 
tion ; and the appropriation for the support of. teachers: 

ynality classes in the academies of the State should be maten- 
tog (UY increased to furnish added and needed facilities for 

Se ii Nore cateful and extended instruction to those who are 
“ — Preparing to, and who actually do, ”"— Albany 


Evening Journal, 








CARRIER PIGEONS. 


By G. B, 

The largest kind of pigeons are the Carrier Pigeons; 
they are usually about fifteen inches in length from the 
point of the bill to the tip-end of the tail. The eyes are 
surrounded with a broad circle of naked, red skin and 
the wings reach nearly to the end of the tail. These 
pigeons are remarkable for their power of returning 
from a distance to their accustomed homes. This won- 
derful ability has been made use of and the pigeon is 
employed to carry letters and messages from one place 
to another. In oriental countries, where such messen- 
gers are most frequently employed the telegraph is not 
commonly in use and Carrier Pigeons are kept in great 
numbers for this service. In the United States this 
species of pigeons are raised with great success in many 
localities, and have recently received the name of the 
“homing” pigeons. Two of these pigeons, named 
‘*Lady Florence” and ‘Franz Posenaer” were lately 
set free at Lynchburg, in Virginia, and flew to their 
home at Northampton, in Massachusetts, in just twenty- 
four hours, a distance of 505 miles, by air line. Not 
counting the time from sunset to sunrise, when the 
pigeon refuses to remain on the wing, the flying time 
was fifteen hours, an average speed of 993 yards a 
minute. This is as fast asa railroad train. When the 
wind is most favorable this speed has been more than 
doubled and pigeons have been known to fly nearly 150 
miles an hour. 

After the Carrier Pigeon has been trained somewhat 
it is considered a trustworthy messenger. The letter 
is written on a small piece of paper and fastened either 
under the wing or to the feet of the pigeon; the feet 
are then well bathed in vinegar to keep them cool, lest 
the messenger should stop on the way to bathe and thus 
wet or lose the letter. When set free the pigeon rises 
high in the air, makes one or two circular flights and 
then darts of like an arrow straight in the proper direc- 
tion. When to be used as a messenger the pigeon must 
be prought from the place to which they are to return, 
within a short period, not exceeding a fortnight, and at 
a time when it has young in its nest. The hen-pigeon 
is very much attached to her home and children and 
that is why she travels so far, so fast, and so straight to 
get to them. Naturalists have never been able to ex- 
plain the wonderful knowledge of direction possessed 
by the Carrier Pigeon. 





TRAVELERS TALES.—NO. VIII. 





WASHINGTON CITY. 

The two places of interest that particularly delighted 
mein Washington are not any of the grand public build- 
ings, but simply the private homes of Mr. George Ban- 
croftand Mr. W. W. Corcoran. Bothof these are dis- 
distinguished men, both over 80 years of age, and both 
very fond of flowers and little girls. 

One day I said to my Uncle, “If Mr. Bancroft and 
Mr. Corcoran are so fond of flowers and so rich too, 
why, I think they would have plenty of flowers, and 
I think they would like little girls to see their flowers, 
don’t you?” 

Uncle laughed heartily, and promised to take me the 
next afternoon to see the splendid homes of these two 
great men. We first went to Mr. Bancroft’s ; he was 
not at home, but was expected to come in very soon. 
After a few moments we saw through the large, clear 
glass‘of the bay-window an old man with white hair 
riding on horseback across the wide lawn from the side 
entrance. The gentle horse cantered up to the custom- 
ary place, and stopped while its rider got off. I knew 
this was Mr. Bancroft, for it resembled pictures I had 
seen. He came into the room where we were and greet- 
ed us kindly. My uncle mentioned my wish and we 
were asked to visit the garden, asI had been hoping. 
How beautiful it all was no one can ever know who 
does not see it herself. A large space nearly a hundred 
feet in both directions is planted in roses of the choicest 
varieties. The high fences enclosing the garden are 
fairly lined with roses: A  rvse-house, with glass 
roof, is on one side of the garden, but no artificial 
heat is employed ; Mr. Bancroft uses it only that he 
may have his pets bloom earlier in the spring than they 
would out of doors. In the main portion of the garden 
rose bushes, supported by slender sticks, are planted as 
thickly as is possible for them to be, consistent with 
neatness and conditions favorabie to their growth. 
Narrow paths run between the rows, through, which 
their owner loves to walk, 

There are over 500 varieties, and he. can call each 





one by name without a moment's hesitation, He 
visits them regularly between 6 and 9 o'clock every 
morning ciipping off blossoms that are past their prime, 
and twigs that need cutting. He says, is an instance of 
how fashions change in flowers, that there are not half 
a dozen different kinds of fine roses cultivated now 
which were grown by rose-fanciers 20 years ago; there 
are only two or three kinds now in general use which 
were cultivated when he first began. 

We enjoyed this stroll among the flowers very great- 
ly, I can tell you,‘and Mr. Bancroft just kept plucking 
roses for me until I had a big bouquet. 

Afterwards we went to see Mr. Corcoran’s lovely 
home, which is not very far from Mr. Bancroft’s. The 
grounds and garden are much larger though not more 
beautiful. It isan old-fashioned garden and contains 
none of the new varieties of flowers. It has many 
evergreens and enormous bushes of myrtle and a few 
of the blossoming species of fruit trees, a well-kept lawn 
near the house and beyond it a fountain and many 
flower beds, approached by circuitous gravel walks. 
There are verbenas, pink and red carnations, large bush- 
esof mock-orange, covered with blossoms, and flower- 
ing geraniums and heliotropes. The rear of the gar- 
den is mostly given up to roses of a quarter of a century 
ago, not the fashionable kinds of to-day. There are 
moss roses both white and pink, and other varieties, 
which when planted, were the choicest money could 
buy. Very high brick walls conceal the garden from 
the streets on which it borders, and these are entirely 
lined with luxunant ivy. 

These visits have set me thinking: I may not have as 
many flowers as these rich men, but can have some. I 
shall begin to have something beautiful bloom around 
me. BERTHA 8, 


CARELESS LETTER-WRITERS. 








By W. 8. A. 

It is surprising to know how much carelessness the 
people are guilty of in backing letters. Millions of let- 
ters find their way to the dead letter office every year 
because they were insufficiently or illegibly addressed. 
At the New York office last year twenty thousand let- 
ters were received which contained cheques, drafts, 
money orders and other papers to the value of about 
$2,000,000 ; fifty-two thousand had inclosures of postage 
stamps. This vast sum of money was risked simply on 
account of carelessness in some of the litle details con- 
nected with the mailing. Great pains are taken by the 
Post Office clerks to make out obscure addresses writ- 
ten by ignorant or careless persons. All letters bearing 
faulty directions are sent wo a special department, where 
three clerks are employed correcting the mistakes of 
correspondents. Most of these letters have the names 
of cities omitted or wrongly given. and are in the hand- 
writing of clerks or business men. Letters are found 
every day intended for streets known to be in Boston 
Philadelphia or Washington, yet all are addressed to 
New York. The cause of some of the mistakes made 
is plain enough. A letter addressed to Lord & Flannel, 
Broadway, was evidently intended for Lord & Taylor, 
and the writer clearly had written concerning flannel. 
The same firm was again addressed as Bayar | & Taylor, 
revealing at once the literary turn of the writer. The 
careless errors of business men are not nearly so diffi- 
cult to correct as the mistakes of ignorant foreigners, 
An unheard of ingenuity is required to find the person 
for whom a letter addressed to ‘‘My husband, North 
America,” is intended. However, ‘‘Old Beirne,” will 
be read without difficulty as Albeny. ‘‘ Cykaga” or 
‘* Zeguga” as Chicago, ‘‘Tettruit” as Detroit, ‘ Sonki- 
kut” as Connecticut, and the like. A letter addressed 
to the “‘ Signignical’s” hotel will find its proper destina- 
tion at the St. Nicholas hotel. Whenever practicable, 
etters are forwarded to the parties addressed if they can 
be reached in any manner. If they contain valuables 
and the sender is known, they are returned ; otherwise 
the valuables are sold and the proceeds deposited in the 
United States Treasury. 


e 
* 





THE CROCODILE. 


The crocodile isa fierce and dangerous animal. He 
lives almost all the time in the water but often comes 
on land and crawls along the banks of rivers and marsh- 
es. Heis found only in the old world and there are 
none inhabiting America ; the alligator belongs to the 
crocodile family, and so does the cayman and the guvial. 
The difference between the alligator and the crocodile is 
in the construction of their jaws. At the back of the 
erocodile’s throat is a valve which may completely 








dhut out all the water and leave the passage to 
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the nostrils open when beneath the surface. 
This remarkable power is what makes the crocodile 
such a dreaded foe to other animals. His jaws are 
so strong and large that some of the largest beasts 
are caught and crushed between them, and he can 
take his prey under the water to drown while he 
breathes at ease with his nostrils above the surface. His 
plan of catching his prey is to lie concealed near the 
water's edge and surprise the animals that come down 
to drink. He does not hesitate to attagk anything how- 
ever large that comes within reach. en huge tigers 
are surprised, attacked and overcome by him. Once 
in the water the struggle is always to the advantage of 
the crocodile because he is then in his element, while 
dry-land beasts are mostly powerlessand easily drowned. 

Crocodiles are most numerous along the banks of the 
Nile and other African rivers. 





“T’LL TRY, SIR.” 


By FREDERICK THAYER. 

The battle of Lundy’s. Lane was fought July 25, 1814, 
and proved onc of the most notable battles of the war 
of 1812. 

From noontime until sunset the Americans under the 
command of General Scott had desparately attacked the 
British forces, which were three times as numerous as 
the Americans and strongly fortified on an eminence at 
the place called Lundy’s Lane, Every effort to drive 
the enemy from the position on the hill was stubbornly 
resisted. The fire had been kept up almost without 
cessation. General Scott’s men were so many of them 
killed or wounded that he was compelled to fall back 
and let other leaders take his place with fresh soldiers ; 
and so, many regiments were brought forward only to 
suffer the same terrible slaughter. Later in the afternoon 
. General Scott and General Ripley held a consultation 
and agreed that the Americans could hope to defeat the 
enemy in only one way and that was the bold one of 
storming the fortification and carrying it at the point 
of the bayonet, and even then it was not hy any means 
certain that victory could be had. After carefully con- 
sidering to whom the enterprise should be intrusted, 
General Ripley ordered Colonel Miller of the 25th In- 
fantry to advance. The reply of Colonel Miller was 
simply, ‘‘I’ll try, sir.” The trial was made. There were 
two regiments Jeft at the foot of the hill to receive the 
fire while Colonel Miller led the 25th between them 
moving up the hillside through a storm of bullets and 
dense clouds of smoke. The poor men unable to with- 
stand such deadly firing wavered in their ranks many 
times and all the hill-slope seemed strewn with dead 
and wounded. At last the heights were gained and( 
urged forward by the stern commands of their brave 
leader, the Americans rushed upon the English and 
drove them into a perfect rout. The attempt resulted 
in a grand victory and Colonel Miller’s utterance, ‘I'll 
try, sir,” has become.a part of our history. 








HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 


Everybody wants to be handsome. And what is 
curious you all may be handsomer than you now are. 
How? How? I hear everybody say ; tell me how. 

In the first place you must be healthy, so that the 
skin must be able tu act freely. Its thousands of air 
holes must not be plugged up. Eat regularly and 
simply. The stomach can no more work all the time, 
night and day, than a horse ; it must have regular work 
and regular rest, Good teeth are essential to good 
looks. Brush them with a soft brush, especially at 
night. Goto bed at night with the teeth clean. Of 
course, to have white teeth it is needful to let tobacco 
alone. Every woman knows that. And any powder 
or wash for the teeth should be a simple. Acids may 
whiten the teet, but they take off the enamel or injure 
them. Look well to the ventilation of your rooms. No 
one can have a clear skin who breathes bad air, But 
more than all, in order to look well, wake up the mind 
and the soul. When the mind is awake. the dull, sleepy 
look passes away from the eyes. Keep thinking pleas- 
ant, noble thoughts, and read not trashy novels, but 
books having something good in them. Talk with peo- 
ple who know sometiing ; hear lectures and learn by 
them, This is one good of hearing preaching. A man 
who thinks and works, shows the result. lf we listen, 
and heed, and understand, the mind and sou] are 
waked up. If the spiritual nature is aroused, so much 
the better. We have seen.a plain face really qerifed 
with the love of God, and a man which shone through 
it. And lastly, do all the good you can. Let us begin to 
grow handsome. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I 
think it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous en- 
ergy.” 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

A Hanp-Boox or MytnoLogy. By 8S. A. Edwards, 
Teacher of Mythology in the Philadelphia Girls’ Nor- 
mal School. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. $1.15. 

As a first book in the study, this small volume com- 
piled by Mr. Edwards would seem to possess very mark- 
ed excellence. While readily recognizing the almost 
unimprovable service hitherto rendered in the science 
by Cox. Bulfinch, Fiske, Muller, and others, the author, 
at the same time, exercises a fine discretion in selecting 
from these eminent authorities the material for a text- 
book. Mythology is a branch of instruction which 
ought not to be omitted from any advanced course of 
study ; there are few writers, or, for that matter, few 
good conversationalists of the times who do not fre- 
quently allude to the characters and stories of mytholo- 
gy, and a familiarity with the subject imparts no small 
additional relish to the reader. The various other ad- 
vantages of a course in the subject have been too often 
recounted to need mention. Mr. Edwards has rightly 
called his book a hand-book ; it is not more ambitious, 
but in that line it is quite successful, The comparative 
mythologies of the Greeks, Romans, Persians and Hin- 
dus are clearly given, and there is a perspicuity through- 
out the entire work that will meet with hearty ap- 
proval. 


A Hetp Towarp FIXING THE Facts OF AMERICAN 
History. By Henry C. Northam. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
W. Bardeen. 75 cents. 

The demand for the second edition of these ‘‘ Helps,” 
argues in favor of their usefulness, The plan on which 
Prof. Northam constructed the book is simply that of 
presenting the facts in groups, and preserving chrono- 
logical order as well as possivle. The facts recorded are 
merely the salient facts, and do not by any means de- 
scend to narrative or description. The book is there- 
fore quite another thing from a history ; it is more in 
the nature of a mnemonical aid, The treatment of jtha 
presidential administrations in order is the barest skele- 
ton or outline, and is intended only to straighten out 
our country’s history in one’s mind ; the sequence and 
relative importance of events are well set out, and that 
is all sufficient ; let other and larger works be consult- 
ed for children proper, Prof. Northam’s good name in 
educational circles ought to sustain this book’s popu- 
arity, even if the book itself did not. 

THE HisToRY OF THE Cross. By Rev. J. M. Sher- 
wood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $2.00. 

The gist of this book is to give the true idea of the 
Cross, and how to give it saving power in this age of 
the world. The book is unique in character. It is a 
** body of divinity,” not in formal statement or scientif- 
ic treatment, but in historical order and development, 
The Cross is the central truth, and around it are clus- 
tered, in concrete form and historical relation, all the 
vital doctrines of Revelation. The chief subject. dis- 
cussed is especially timely, while the related themes, 
briefly passed in review, are all of current interest both 
to the ministry and Christians at large. The style of 
the book is exceedingly fresh, lucid, vigorous and can- 
did, while the aim is exalted, and its spirit catholic, 
evangelical and eminently serious. 

AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 

Dio Lewis’ Monthly made its first appearance this 
month. It is a large octavo magazine of 130 pages, and 
presents a splendid typography. The contents of the 
initial number stamps the monthly’s character forcibly 
and plainly. Dr, Lewis himself is in the editorial chair, 
and we do not propose to estimate the hosts of Ameri- 
can readers who are ready to say that the chair could 
not be better filled. The good health of the people will 
have one of the best and strongest helps in this maga- 
zine. Its prices are, for a year $2.50; fora single num- 
ber, 25 cents. The publishers are Clarke Brothers, 
Bible House, New York city. 

The Nation continues to be the exponent of the very 
best opinion on current questions, and it should be a 
cause of congratulation among ail thinking and progres- 
sive Americans that the support of such a paper has at 
last become assured. Itis refreshing to consult The 
Nation on matters of the day in political economy, lit- 
erature or other departments, for one is sure to find 
there the expressions of a writer who has well thought 
out his subject. 





NOTES. 
The great English Dictionary preparing in England is 
getting on very slowly. The printing of the first in- 
stallment has proceeded as far as “alternate,” and up 





to that pointthere are over 6,000 entries as compared. 





es, 


with the 9,000 of Webster. It is now calculated tha 
the whole work will contain 200,000 entries, and tha 
the quotations will be over a million. 

The estate of the late Henry W. Longfellow has bee, 
finally appraised, and the property left by the poet j, 
valued at $356,850.80. His personal estate, household 
furniture, including pictures, is appraised at $6,000 ; his 
library at $8,000 ; copyrights, $40,000. These are but 4 
few most interesting items out of a long list which 
shows investments to a large extent in manufacturing 
and railroad stock. Literature, to the poet, proved 4 
fortunate calling, and the inspection of his estate ap. 
praisement may put courage into some poor obscure 
quill-driver’s heart. 

Tue “strike” of the telegraphers is still in prog. 
ress. ‘The employees of the Western Union have 
things to complain of; they are paid low wages and 
receive no extra pay for Sunday work. It isno 
part of the complaint, but it will be made a part of 
it by the public that Jay Gould virtually owns this 
company. The prosperity of the company and its 
monopolizing character are sure to be considered 
by the public, and hence the telegraphers have 
much sympathy. Nevertheless it was a grave mis. 
take to strike; all strikes are and will be mistakes, 
The law of supply and demand regulates the price 
of labor, just as it regulates the price of commodi- 
ties. The telegraphers buy their clothes where 
they can buy them the cheapest, and they must 
not complain of the Western Union for doing the 
same with labor. Nor is it right to expect a rich 
employer to pay more than a poor one. 

The true course for the Brotherhood to pursue is 
to invest money in education. Let them open sev- 
eral normal schools and graduate competent opera- 
tors. Let them prove to the companies that these 
are more efficient than any others. The companies 
will recognize this, and soon none but trained 
operators will be employed and wages will rise. 
This is the only course that will be of lasting bene- 
fit. Stop striking and educate. 








WE may easily realize the increased need of 
technical training to-day over the necessity of two 
thousand years ago. At that time, the artist hin- 
self did the work, the actual labor; he evolved the 
idea and gave that thought substance and shape. 
Every touch of the chisel imparted life, for the 
spirit of the worker went into the stone, and it was 
molded and shaped by the genius of the thinker. 
Now it is mechanical: the artist originates, others 
execute, and this execution must follow patterns, 
designs, plans. No scope is given the workman: he 
is bound by lines beyond which he dare not go. and 
his fancy, if he has any, serves naught in the cre- 
ation of his subject; drawings control this crea- 
tion, and the living translator of those drawings, 
from what was in the past an intelligent reasoner, 
has become in the present an automatic machine. 
Disposing thus of a man’s individuality, some 
means are essential to convey the thought of the 
designer into the hand of the worker, and customs 
have grown and laws have been adopted that will 
serve as a sort of mental telegraph between these 
two—laws which govern the flight of the artist's 
fancy and instruct the artisan in an understanding 
of the designer's purposes. Taking this view of the 
situation, it is certainly necessary that talent 
should be technically tempered.—Popular Science 
Monthly for August. 





TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION.—A very important de 
partment of temperance work at the present time is 
the introduction of scientific temperance instruc 
tion in the public schools. In two or three States, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Mary A. Hunt. 
Superintendent of the Educational Department of 
the Natioral Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, laws have already been enacted requiring 
such instruction in schools supported by the public 
money, and making it obligatory on the part of 
teachers to sati Fy eratcinetions ae rela- 

on 


ol and its cffects upon the human sys- 
tem. An earnest effort is to be made in this State 


to secure the of a law by the next legisla- 
ture requ the introduction in all the public and 
normal sch of New York. All citizens 


should give the movement hearty and effective ce 
operation. 
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publisber’s De Department. 


*Both Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
nd and Blood Purifier are prepar- 
ed at 233 and 235 Western ave,, Lynn, 
Mass. Price of either, $1. Six bottles for 
¢5. Sent by mail in the form of pills or 
of lozenges, Se receipt of price, $1 per box 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers 
all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3c. stamp. 
Send for *‘ Guide to Health.” 
PIMPLES, FRECKLES, ce pe 
Do you want them permanew y eradi- 
cated ? ‘* Pearl's White Givesaa® will 
certainly do it and leave a most beautiful 
skin, clear, healthful and brilliant. 


Hay Fever. I was afflicted for twenty 
years with hay fever, and tried various 
remedies without relief. I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm with favorable results, and 

can recommend it to all. Jo. W. Town- 
os (ex-Mayor) Elizabeth, N. J 





Some TERSE PROVERBS.—Pray to God, 
put continue to row to the shore.—Rus- 
sian. Silence is the ornament of the ig- 
norant.—Sanscrit, There are two good 
men: one dead, the other unborn:—Chi- 
nese. The handle of the axe is the enemy 
of its kind.—Tamil. One pound of learn- 
ing requires ten pounds of common sense 
to apply it.—Persian. The best part of 
repentance is little sinnuwg.—Arab. The 
contemplation of vice is a vice.—Arab. 
It is hard to chase and catch two hares.— 
Two watermelons cannot be carried under 
one arm.—Modern Greek. 








MUSIC. 








BUTLER'S 
SAFES} 
ROUND CORNER, 


FRE & BURGLIR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 


291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Send for Circular. 





EACHERS WANTED 
duce the JorRNnaL 
teachers in 





pan 25 bo 100 a 
et east ae 


ee aalies, SEE AGe, & 00-. Bauce 


In the Pilot: House. 


“ Yes, sir; this kind of work obliges a man to 


keep udge. Of al) men in the world, 
steam and raflread engineers should 
let Mquoer alone. For on their clearness of sight 


and coolness of head depends the safety of life 


Keeping his hand on yeep fas on « 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


_—— I PPRAP APRIL 





—_— 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to colleges, schools, Sot Gee 
gocier pyatessors, 53 ss a J 
and Governesses for 
od vocommnenss geek schools to parents. Call 


"Mrs. M. J. 


American and Foreign foachers Apetcy 


Union Square, New ae york 








tells o On us; > ~ arora Yncod 
TONIC to be all 
bottle 


PARKER'S on Toxic, will hereafter ad 
l and sold simply uncer the name of PaR- 





KER’S Toss. y unprincipied dealers are con- 
stantly their customers by poco 
inf-rior articles under the name of , an 
as r an unimportant 1, we 
= word. a 
. " 
self, and all bottles remaining in the of 
under the name of PARKER’= 
GInceR TO a petea if 
reof Hrscox rs Co. ts at the 
bottom of the outside wrapper. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any org | 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 











SOZOPONT Lucy.” 
“ Because she is alwaye showing her white teeth.” 


“That lady uses 
* Why do you think so 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIO- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
[ts embalming or antiseptic and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggiste. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


- Or 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
28d Street and Sth Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 





_ | tion. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET |« 


THE UNION 
Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Aids teachers in obiaining situations. 
2. Freviess woll-q i ye for any posi- 
3. Sells or Tent school properties. 
Teachers’ opp — form and circular sent for 
a 
LOVELL & CO., 38 Aoter Place, N. Y. 

N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls for teachers.” 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
Professo: Soper | hi 
retaries and 3 
ry muned "Ko charge "to these. euploying 
teachers, nor to teac until supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &Co., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


1. supply Schools and Families with 
_———e and Governesses. 








5. To Give lnformation, and Assist Parents 


\pplicatfon il Positions should send 

stamps for Appli on Blank. Pinckney’s 

if Directory and Guide, Le 
issued 


1882 Gee ree Af blication) will be 
June. NEY’S AGENCY, 
Domest E Building. B’dway and 14th8t.. N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Coll 
Gupaties. withent tincousy comperen So. and 
Princi ilies going abroad 
Tutors, Sunt prompty sulted with and 
or address ‘PRor. ee Oe oars year. im 


pe D bet. 28th & 2th 
B.— Board and Real Estate Directory, City Ca Graney 


SER HUNDRED CALLS 


Teachers now on our a= 
had this season as many as 


36 A DAY. 


New ones are coming in daily. Teachers 

desiring positions should send for applica- 

tion form and list of testimonials. 
Address, 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Manager, L. B. LANDIS, Supt. «Oty Schools. 


moc ay TEACnEm AGENCY —— 
ane. cago, W su le Supe: n- 
Grade Teachers ap with 


“x 4x {the central wesvern and south- 








We have 





in pudli 
en i Great stdemad for lad or tage er 
ma rustle, ert, and larengce iyeatty 








Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 1s the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such @ 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduceé a large 
gumber of our subscribers to keep the JouURBAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 





21 Park Place, N.¥. 











a 


National School of Elocution and Oratory. | = 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Founder:) 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Se a 
cen as Systematic Culture in Volce, Enunciation and Action 


Reading, Recitation, Specialists in 
faa 


ir “Graco | 
Urther particulars send for 





—=_ 


Books for Teachers 


—_—o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We halve sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 20,000 
teachers to-Jay that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It ie a stute 
of educational] heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

natin 


Kellogg’s School Management. 

This vo ae by the editor of the Scnoon Joun- 
NAL contains practical ideas on this important 
subject. Any teacher will by reading it be able 
to enter his school with more tact, clearer ideas, 
and be helped to succeed in governing. It has an 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, President 
4 the New York airy | College. He strongi 

mendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Su 
of he Winona Public Schools, and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, 


De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known te a 
gensoeter of Institutes than any otherman. He 
iven a great impulse to educational ress. 
e book fs a careful statement of the instruction 
ment by him atthe New York, Penn., New Jer 
sey, and W. Virginia Institutes, and especially in- 
tended to; aasist teachers in the practical work of 
=e school-room. In each subject the author has 
given: 
Ist. An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
the subjects. 
oe com ts, or the ends to be attained in teach- 
e sub 
t brings out the most interesting and philoso- 
yhical methods of presenting subjects for Instruc- 
on. The topics treated embrace nearly every 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the public 
school « Among them are: heading, onies, 
spelling, penmanship, drawing, language, history, 
recitations, calisthenics, letter « riting, arithme’ 
geometry, mmar, geography, climate, nat 
science, plinary movements, ae 
management, 
457 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the most attractive 


in | and he ipful books on our list, and we have sold a 


number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
is a priceless volume. No man in this country 
taught as did David P, Page, the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
Ifone can own but One volume, he should own 
this; it isthe book to begin with. It - ~y" be 
read over as ofter as possible. It will help a good 
teacher, and it will nelp a poor teac’>r, too, 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 
The author was a pupil of Mr. Page. He was 
the President of the Y. State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation in 1879-80; is popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume isa capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. Price, $1.50, postpai* 


Brooks’ Norma! Methods, 
en" volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
of the Millereville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
“at merit. It is sufficient to 
gay that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher her end 
that his book is attracting Tomy ~, asa 
er for a thoughtful teacher. te co post- 


Craig’s Question Book. 

This is exceedingly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies < or who wish to select ques 
tions for their classes. It has 5,000 practical ques 
tions on © grammar, arithmetic, ete., etc. 
with answers. Each department of questions is 

owed A J Copertmens of answers on same sub- 
; each question numbered and correspond 
number found in yo page. We give list 
= History, a r) a 
tic, 1 i ort! moras 3 2 ing. 
rhe sone, of wore ~ 4 penmanship, partictples an 
infinitives made easy, cto as tegen arliame n- 
tary laws and ogy anes 


ee eepraphy E. aeons be have ‘bess patpaid. 
$1.50. 


The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like tre lest ts d 
view of studies for examination. 
3,000 questions with answers queted from stand. 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Calkin’s Object Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Pri 
Sch ols in N. Y. City and has had a wide experi 
= He is one the wisest of counselors and 
beloved by the teachers of the metro- 
This is be ree a ee | the best work on the 
Dibject published, and 


piace in every eee t is especial) 
useful to primary teachers. mit is a standard wor! 
on a sub, of growing importance. 


30,000 
coeies of this book have been sold—this shows 
that some teachers re propage § for m: their re- 
sponsibility. Its pric $1.50, postpaid. 

How to Teach, 
ew chemo Generiies the methods used in ee 
ew +0) c ools (it prepared 
\Harkeon, and oak 


im dots the Kiddle, 
tine lls the methods in each ), and 
to be re 


of it may 
quired ured of every eer oe the New York City, 


Masoain’' for a 
Me uh the Senses. Cultivation of the. ba 
Praching. Tee of Words. On Discipline. 


onbgeren OMA yr cee 


will be —— iti oa 
yt for $2.50 Addvems, 


kK. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
91 Park Place, New York, 
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THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile- 
stone, 

Is the central point from which he meas- 
ures 





Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around 
him. 
In his farthest wanderings, still he sees it ; 
Hears the tall:ing flame, the answering 
night wind, 
As he hears them 
When he sat with those who were but are 
not. 
Happy he whom neither wealth nor fash- 
ion, 
Nor the march of the encroaching city, 
Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral home- 
stead ! 
We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our reoms with paintings and with 
sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


‘* WuHaT becomes of all the old box- 
cars!” the visitor asked the master ma- 
chinist. ‘‘O, we put handles on them 
and sell them for Saratoga trunks,” the 
truthful M. M. made reply. 


ScENE.—A small lawn on Seneca street. 
Time, noon, Personages—A parrot sun- 
ning itself ‘on a porch beside its open cage 
door. and a stranger dog wandering upon 
the lawn. The parrot speaks first, ‘‘Sick 1 
Sick! Sick him!” The dog, with ears and 
tail erect, looks about for something on 
which to charge ; he espies the parrot and 
an exciting scene ensues, From out of the 
confused mass of dog hair and parrot 
feathers comes the shrill cry: ‘ Git out, 
you! Git out!” Dag breaks for street. 
Parrot, after looking at herself from. head 
to foot, gravely exclaims: ‘ Polly, you 
talk too much.” . 








Telegraphic Matter. 


Our latest correspondence, May 16, 1883, brings 
to us the narrative of Henry B. INGRAM, the 
General Superintendent of the District Mes- 
senger Co. of New Haven, Conn. Mr. Ingram 
says: “For many months I had been sorely 
troubled with a weak and tired feeling across 
the loins, almost invariably accompanied with a 
heedache. I had noticed also that at stated 
periods following these pains my urine would be 
highly coloved, and leave a heavy brick-colored 
sediment when allowed to stand in the vessel. 
I could not work and I was discouraged to an 
alarming degree. Nothing helped me, I was 
prescrib -d for by some of the best physicians in 
New York city, where I was located at that time, 
but derived no benefit or relief. When almost 
ready to give up in despair an acquaintance said 
tome, ‘I want youtotry Hunt’s Remedy,’ I 
did so, and hardly twenty-fuur hours had elapsed 
before I obtained relief, and in three weeks’ time 
all the aforesaid ailments had disappeared, an.i I 
improved steadily, and was infused with new life, 
80 that I could resume my business again, which 
isone that subjects me to strains of all kinds, 
which are likely to effect the kidneys, namely: 
Erecting telegraph and telephone lines. Hunt's 
Remedy now occupies the most honored place in 
my cabinet of medicines. I would not be with- 
out it, and I cheerfully and heartily recommend 
it to all who are troubled with diseases of liver, 
kidney, and urinary organs. It never fails to 
cure.” 33 Cenres SrRzEet. 


Town Clerk Forty-Two Years. 


The following is from Mr. OrHNren. GAGER, 
the well-known and respected Town Clerk of 
Norwich, Conn. Mr. Gager is 89 years old, and 
has held his position of trust for 42 years, and 
his word is as good as his bond. On May 5, 1883, 
he writes as follows: “ For years I have suffered 
with disease of the kidneys and bladder, and 
have no hesitancy in recommending Hunt's 
Remedy as a specific for these complaints. It 
has not only been the means of relieving me of 
terrible pain, but bas cured a number of my ac- 
quaintances. To-day I am performing the duties 
of the office of Town Clerk, which T have held 
for forty-two years, which I could ot be able to 
do were [notin a fair state of health owing to 
the use of Hunt’s Remedy,” 


RAW FOOD 


We have used Murdock’s 
was unable to retain any kind o 
The results have been 
worth to every one.— EDITOR. 


food; 


of Beef, 


Seay apy Indigestion, Biliousness, Gout, R 
* Pain is 
healthy blood. 
or produced within the bo 
ness.” “Ne 
“pent in nut aoe material.” 
TA 

saccharine transformation, the diabetes i3 
“Tt is not the amount swallowe ’, it is the 


* We can only feed t) 
If “ can improve the blood, we can im 
n general use in the United States > 


NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS! {| 


ON THE VALUE OF 


peer reparations or food known. 
d, and being free of insotuble 
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EXTRACTS 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 


From the Peorta, Il., Medical Monthly, July, 1881. 
id Food in a number of ctoet Mo debil 
in some cases, in 
and more than we expected. We 


5s mae ohare Oe nes 
i pars ye but a a trial to peeve its 


MURDOCK’S estan FOOD 


re as well prevent CHRONIC DISEASES, ag it can be retained Sm the stomach when so weak as 
refuse water. Tf will make blood faster than all 
Mutton, and Fruits, condensed many fo 
nutrition without the labor of digestion ; and on sufficient nutritious food that is available does 
one’s health depend, as nutrition is the first law of nature, 


WHAT IS PAIN. 
Extract from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill's (of the Bevel College of Physicians) the work on Neu- 


It is a raw extract 
matter, turnishes 


rayer of a nerve for heal‘hv blond: mn Neuralgia is like monk é Dain, & rayer for 
i” YNeuralgia is intimately linked with the presence of poiso: the blood, it 


mineral, 


“* At otner times the offspring of simple gtd nag mere bloodiess- 
a pain tel of unbealthy blood,—biood either containing 


a positive poison or itself 


Beres.—If food can be taken in sufficient quantity and assimilated, which undergoes no 
rved; if not, he perishes. 
blood, and 1 itt o amount f the starved tissu 
triti —y~ - in the and from ue nu on of the starv: 
= ve he body throuzh the blood. The blood 


which is to be the measure of actual 
is fed ya the food we eat. 


ove the tissue.” 
avy Hospitals, and at all Hospitals, Infants and Insane 
pe Washingtonian Homes, and by all physicians that have tried It 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








co TO 


White Mountains 


VIA. THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE. 


Steamers, 
RHODE ISLAND and 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Leave Pier 29 N.R., daily, (except Sundays,) 
* WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS, with parlor 


cars, leaves steamer landing, Providence, at h 
Annie a through to Fabyan’s WITHOU 


Waaiitee via. this line will enjoy a full night’s 
rest, have —— time for Breakfast at Provi- 
dence dine at Plymouth, and arrive at eave s 
early in afternoon. Send for Tourist-boo 


F. W. POPPLE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
177 West St., New York 


PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. 41, North Riven, pou Side 
of Canal Street, Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 

nei 

he 





THROUGH TICKETS sold at all 
hotels and ticket-offices; at _o office on 
aud on board steamboats ; at N. Y. Transfer Co., 
offices, No, 944 Broadway, No. 736 Sixth Aven e, 
and No. 4 Court St., Brookiyn. Rooms war 


N. {B.-Bagwage checked through to destination 
Freight received until time of departure. 


W. W. EVERETT, President, 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Published 


NOTES OF 


TALKS ot T EACHING 


*. W.P 
At the artes Vineyard Summer «natitute 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882, 
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PEACHER 


MANY OF YOU DESIRE 


Béucation or Trustees are_not willing t» grant. 
We can show you how todo this. By obtaining 
subsertp: you can earn on 
average, 
chance for you — geta lew subseri 
are bt be! want the best bear; 


A, or samples fc Bren aot make chorougt | 


trial. This will cost you no ae. Leta.letter 
from your 2 eee Principal ac- 
comnany op Those rho attend Co. In-) 








Prods, fF pa Inetitt 
gues ther 
week 


a 
free 


in your own town. Term® and $5 outfit 
H, Hauierr & Co Portland: Me 


Gir. 
Chee 
Labo 


An Increased Income which your Board of | Wrat 


an | Th 


ocr pers ngiware a Lit 


Fe aa 
Pet eed be Fl, 


#1 Park Place, N.Y . 





“4LL WORK AND NO PLAY, 
MARES JACK 4 DULL BOY.” 


Reception 


Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL DIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


* 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. 
* 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers. a: Park Place, N. ¥ 
COP Y RIGHT, 














This is a new collection filled with bright and 
pleasing dialog ues, declamatons and recitations, 
as well as short selections for the primary classes 
to Memorize. A large part is original, and all are’ 
particularly adapted for practical use in the 
schools. Our experience with books of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were 
really suitable for use in the school-room, and 
our aim is to make every selection in “ Reception 
Day” valuable. For receptions, Friday after- 


noons, closing exercises, ete., this book will be | 0& 


found to be “just the thing.” 
mense popularity for it. 


CONTENTS OF .NO. 1, 
Easy to Criticise Dia. Cpemist and Pessimist 
The Rehearsal Dia. . yn if aa 
‘or emoriaing — > 
Perseverance is It. 


15| Let it 
16/Our at 
my 1S ee 


We prophecy im- 





The aterm: Dec. 5 17 


19 

Swallo -—Dec. 24 

For Me wing a Fly —P.C. 26/Em 
A | mg in Time Saves te! Ai 

> » 0 = 5 A Short ron = AR on To- 

Castles in the Air—Rec. 30 ah 2 


Th 31 Sign 
tits wik Din 32 ound of . 104 


ing 3 
Daysthatare Gone. Rec 34 a 1—Dia 105 
Court Scene.—Dia. Punctuality—No. 2—Dia 106 
Some Little Rules.R ec 40 | Is it Worth While—Rec 108 
A Boy’s Dream of Bliss, 
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variety and lowest prices. 
name with each order. ClinTox Bros, 
&Co Sue Caan 


; also 
: schools ‘of music pnd 


4} lated 


= OUR UR Wik IND INDIANS. 





‘SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


APR Own ener 


COLEMAN 


NEWARE, NEW JERSEY. 


20 minutes of New York, Positions for all wortty 
graduates. Life scholarship $40. Large southern 
patronage. Write for circnlars. H. COLEMAN, Prip 


1803 FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 1883 





a ae ry with a full faculty it hay 
first rate advantages. Seven regular courses of stud 
and special op a in classical, commerce uh 


epartmenta. At the openin 

e fall term September 4, a teachers’ class wil! he 

formed to which those qua will be admitted Ty 

tion free xXpenses per term of thirteen weeks ior 

bre washing, fvrnished room, fuel and pe ‘oD only 

$52.75. To members of teachers’ ¢ $4475. For 
rticulars or actrcular address, Rev J. Van Petten, 


music, and a 
th 


M., Principal, Fairfield, Herkimer County, N.Y. 


Well esley 


ithe 


new 


School 
st P hiledel 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Has met with such success as to require an addi 
tional building. The = of Wellesley College 
governs the managemen 
Pupils are fitted for — College. 
may be made for « and Day Scholar 


Boardin 
made to either uf the undersigned, who 
furnish Circulars of Terms, etc, 


"Ferme begins September 26th. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 estmut Street 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Of the Board of Advisers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW Ha of the 15%, 
GLA 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 


Beautifully Illustrated. “ es. RENT FREE to 
yourself and oo, nd names and ac:iresses 


hhis 








OURIER. Franklin &q . Bosten. Mass. 
nerget and. be nted Music. Literary and 
An Schock. and HO ‘or young ladies in the world, 


KKINDERGARTNERS “TRAINED © 


at State Normal and Training School, Oswego, 
N. aoe Rare inducements offered. Send for cir 
cu 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEFPSIBE, N. Y. 


Established Twenty-One Years Ago The first in the 
pn to furnish a complete L. 





observatory, a chemi ,»@ separate build- 
ing for music and art, ample | ns in dieffrent de- 
ents of science. rary of 14.000 volumes, and 


7 

n Professors and twenty-one ba many — for » 
aid of deserving students. 
Dean, Registrar. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. .D as oe 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


oa and Chartered Institution is suc 
pay pumas its work, in its new and ele- 
guntly rained uilding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
—_ es mes may b ‘reoeived, and enter the 
lasses ich they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full classical and coll te course is re 
co ended, Jato one practi ; and & “ay? e may 
— 2 pe or pup pecial 
nm z given to usie and eunodtrn lan- 


om cu lars atthe 
’ soak 3 lenge of ot Bie 


resident, #4 
| pares m BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 





atte: 





HARD. 
; “LL” Station (Estatished 14 J 
Paine’ 2 U town College, 1313 Broadway, 341b St., 
open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. Yous Men, Ladies, 
and Bo: ught eeping, Kudimen'al and 


‘her Mathematics, Corres ondence and all Eng- 
Sete greats Set 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d déor Hast of Fifth Ave. . 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
vantages of of successful opera- 
rps 0 esrors numbers over 
ablest in the country 
sory ‘atory, the only 


Ch fe State » 
entirely separate and wtlnct fro from ca other 
sic Schools which imitate its name and me hots 

he offices are — ndaily from 9 a.M. till 10 
P.M,. for the réecepti elassification of the 
pupils. Pui’ cae begin at any time, terms 
commencing Ot entrance. 

8. N. GRISWOLD, President._ 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


' EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING. 


wieverything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
y, and is of grent valwe f housekeepers. 
by all Grocere—but sce that wile Coumter- 
felts are not urged upon you... PEARLINE 
is the omly safe article, and abwags bears 
thepame of JAMES PYLE, New York. 
*A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.’’ 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


AL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 





2S 
z BBE 


s 
3 


= 


: 


gehen. 1 perommend Gouray 
0} ¢ Skin preparations, 
|| last months, using f every day: Y 
} btile removes superfluous it injury 
eskin. Muze. M. B. T, GOURAUD noel 
ic sale Ml druggists ond 
or 
b the U Carada, ap OTE oupéin 
ity, at R. Sa Macy’s Svern eects tits ides 
sd other Fan Goods Dealers. Beware of base 


mitations, 1 toc Reward fo 
mitations, 01-000 r arrest and proof of any 


SCROFULA 


nd all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuneles, Boils 
ruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 
atural condition. 

Ayver’s SARSAPARILLA has 


ts 
uA 





: sores 
p dee as Sana Every re 


ad my general health eletert — I yf vel 
rateful f the good your y apres ma 


148 Sullivan St, New York, June 2, Freed 


AYER’S ‘SARSAPARILLA 


~~ ty 


~¥ 
Kon of th 4 the metas 


vera 


“do. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 
mall Dredge price $1. six bottles for $5 


GOOD.NEWS 
LADIES! 








Renee Cate ane. 





WHITE 


EVERY 
TRADE- 
MARK WRAPPER. 


CLYCERINE 


Isa fe 6 Eon 
remarkable affinity for the skin. Kalan wa kon 
yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skip 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Im purities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upom the skin. It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthfal and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
atonce beaatiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost Instantly) Sunburn, 

’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its resuite 
upon all diseases of the skin are wonderful. Itmeves 
file. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIS?T FOR IT. 


THIS 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 

DON'T BE SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHES AND 
EXPERIENCE COMFIRMS THAT TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT IS AN INVALUABLE 
REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS. A TEASPOON- 
FUL IN A GLASS OF WATER EVERY MORNING, BE 


* | FORE EATING, {8 NOT ONLY EXTREMELY BENE- 


FICIAL, BUT A PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE 
WHICH NO ONE CAN AFFORD TO DISREGARD. 


- | FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HAY-FEVER.- 

My brother Myron and my 
self were both cured, to all ap- 
pearance, of Catarrh and Hay- 
Fever last July and August. Up 


bles. 
Pans | Dexbday 


b rthe Bi r eae ener 
cee ay? — 
the membrana! linings 


protects 
of the head from colds; com- 
pletely heais the sores and re- 


ores 
R eficial resa! 
realized by a few appteatons 
, inroaph pecinen! wie 
Agreeable touse Send for circular. 50 conte a pack 
age, by mail orat drugxists E_y Brorurrs,Owego, N 


A REAL 





= SKIN CURE 


There is only one, and that with simeple name. 
—‘‘My skin, which has beeneovered with scally 
sores, become nh, smooth and soft as a lad - 

My ha Wate covered "with little dry scabs. 
have disa ean eg J better pant 


arya riences © Rarer 


—Dr. Benson's Skin Cure cialis of taaiadiie and 
external 


skin white, soft and smooth. It contains no poi- 
drugs. $1. at any first class druggist. 


1S UNPAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 
' IN CURING 
NB oem Fits, 
NBS Falling 
RY — Sickness, Conyul- 
. it ance sey 
ar Sane Seminal W 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
pee an aw Beker 
seden 
pearete or 
nic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Ni 


wonderful Tavigor yl Tole WIE 














the Earperor aaa said, 


THE CHICKENS. 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm ; 
‘I wish I could find 
A fat little worm !” 
Said the next little chicken, 
Witb an odd little shrug: 
** I wish I could find 
A fat little bug !” 
Said the third httle chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal : 
* I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal !” 
Said the fourth little chicken, 
With « small sigh cf grief : 
* I wish I could find 
A green little leaf !” 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan : 
‘* I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone !” 


** Now, see here,” said the mother. 


From the green garden patch, 
** If you want any breakfast, 
ust come here and scratch.” 


Young, old, and middle-aged, all 
wonderful beneficial effects of 
—. a children su 


or 
sypoilitie ‘taint, may be made 
by its use. 





experience the 
er’s Sarsapa- 


———_ — -—- > $$ 

Not Sorry.—You will not be sorry for 
hearing befure judging ; 

For thinking before speaking ; 

For holding an angry tongue ; 

For st the ear of a tale bearer ; 
For ieving most of the 1!) reports ; 
For fein kind to the distressed ; 

For being patient toward everybody ; ; 

For doing good. to all men ; 

For asking Laan of all wrongs ; 

For speaking evil of no one ; 

For being courteous to all. 
*“BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, al) 
annoyiug Kidney $1 ¥ 


A younGa lady graduate read an essay 


entitled “‘ Employment of Time.” Her 
composition was based on the text, ‘‘Time 
wasted is existence ; used, is life.” The 
she eight 

zephyr of different shades, and-commenc- 
ed working a skyblue dog, with sea green 
ears and a pink tail, on a piece of yellow 
canvas. She expects to have it done by 
Christmas, 





~_<-e 


Don’t fill the systsa with = ay eden the effort 
to prevent or cure Fever and Ayer’s 


are} Ague Cure isa far the eAvantage.of i - and 


of lea fa the 
dizziness, ness, 
The proprietors 


gempety, Le ay ~ 

te) ns ozetuce 
he and other disorders, 
warrant it. 


“*SomME new picnic baskets are lined 
saa white satin.” So saysa fashion note. 

For color we would suggest crushed cus- 
tard pie. 





FLIES, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, wice.crows 
chipmunks, cleared out by ‘Rough on Rata."’ 15c. 


“My. brother, aged 19, had fits from his 
ree itan Nervine cured him.” 
A. W. Curtis, Osakis, Minn. $1.50; at 
druggists. 





A CERTAIN old woman came to Gretian, 
the Emperor, and with much clamor com- 
plained to him of her aw Te whom 
“ she ped wees 

are these me?” ** But,” said 
he hath also s 


our To eo many things ag 


‘Woman, Lhe that to thee?’ 

* Dr, Benson's iin cure has cured my 
eczema.’ Johm A. Andrews, attorney, 
Ashton, Hil. 

7 

A TRADESMAN ha bought a door- 
mat with the word * Salve” (welcome) in 
the center, a country relative on seeing 
the mat, remarked, ** I say, Cousin John, 


ve | Soeadvert of salve isit that you make 
on your door-mat ?”’ 

The balsagiic eahing and soothing 
properties of Samaritan Nervine are some- 
thing marvelous, 

see 4 strange that we never hear of 


used in where 











balise tenes 
in the world. 








ounces of) 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
0 


Is a Positive Care 
Fer all those Painful Compleints and Weaknesses 
00 common to our best fomale population 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman, 
The Greatest Eedical Discovers Siace the Dawn of Histor 
Slt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ang 
Barmonises the orwanic functions, gives elasticity an@ 
Grmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to th» 


eye, and plants on the pale cheek of wonmn the freap> 
Poses of life's spring and early summer time. 


GP" Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely “es 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for, stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
That feeling of bearing down, causing palh, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use 
Fer the cere ef Kidacy Complaints of cither sea 
this Compound | ie unsurpasecd. 

Lets z PINKHAM’S BI te PURIFIER 
every vestige ot Lumors trom “4 

. P- and a! give Tone and strength to the system, 
MAB woman or Insist on having it, 


Both the Compound and Dlood Purifier are prepared 
et 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $i. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per bos 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letsers of 
inquiry. Enclose ict. stamp. Send for pamphit. 

No family should be witho at LYDIA E. PIXKHAM'S 
LIVEG PILLS. They cure constipation, Liliousnces, 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 


aa Sold by all Druggists.-Ge @ 


EZ Prat 


PSALMS 


[REVISED. | 


1. Hear this, all ye people, and give ear 
all ye invalids of the world, Hop Bitters 
will make you well and to rejoice. 


2. It shall cure all the people and put 
sickness and suffering under foot. 


8. Bethou not afraid when your family 
is sick, or you have Bright's disease or 
Liver Complaint, for Hop Bitters will 
cure you. 


4. Both low and high, rich and poor 
know the value*of Hop Bitters for bilious, 
uervous and Rheumatic complaints. 


5. Cleanse me with Hop Bitters and I 
shall have robust and blooming health. 
6. Add disease upon disease and let the 
worst come, Iam safe if I use Hop Bitters. 


7. For all my life have I been plagued with 
sickness and sores, and not until a year ago was I 
cured, by Hop Bitters. 

8. He that keepeth his bones from avbing from 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia, with Hop Bitters 
doeth wisely. 

9. Though thou hast sores, pimples, freckles 
salt rheum, erysipelas, blood poisoning, yet Hop 
Bitters will remove them all. 

10. What woman is there. feeble and sick from 
female complaints, who desireth not health and 
useth Hop Bitters and is made well. 

11. Let pot neglect to use Hop Bitters bring o 
serious Kidney and Liver complaints. 

12, Keep thy tongue from being furred, thy 
blood pure, and tay stomach from indigestion by 
using Hop Bitters. 

13. All my pains and aches and disease go like 
chaff before the wind when I use Hop Bitters. 

14. Mark the man who was nearly dead and 
given up by the doctors after using Hop Bitters 
and becometh well. 

16, Cemse frow worrying about nervousne 
general debility; and “uriaary trouble, for Hop 
Bitters will restore you 
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Announcment 








Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. take pleasure in announcing that they have 
nearly ready for publication a new edition of their ‘‘ Primer” of Physiology, revised 
with special section reference to its adaptation to the wants of public schools. 


This is one of the well-known series of ‘‘ Science Primers.” 


Its revision consists 


mainly in the addition of a brief practical treatise on Hygiene, and a special section 
on the nature of Alcohol, and its effects on the human system. 


The whole treatise is thoroughly scieytific, though elementary. 
Parties desiring such a book for school use are respectfully invited to communi- 


cate with. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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NEW ECLECTIC G} 
WHITE'S NEW 





RAPHIES, Zwo Book Seri;, 
HMETICS, Two Book Series 








NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 








_SHALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revise 





KIDD'S NEW 


ELOCUTION. 





GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. _ 





ARTHUR COOPER, | 


AGENTS. 
28 


Send for Catalogues and Price Li 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 


WILLIAM BAKER, 
Bond Street, New York City, 














CowPeR THWAIT & Co. 











MONROE’ s Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestaut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 16 astor Place, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. \153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 

ing Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 





INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 





“We do amiss to spend seven or eight vere 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
tin and Greek as ht be learned otherwise 
engily and delightfully n one pe yeas. *-MTUTON. 
Cesar, Horace Sallust Ovid, 
Jusenal. Livy, Homer’s I kas. Gon Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon's Anabasis, each $2.25, 
ore tical and essive Latin Gram- 
r; adapted te the o tater Series of Classics, 
ow f to all other Price, $1 


ries, 
EF" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE STORY of IDA 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


John Wiley & Sons, 


Astor Place, New York, 


Publish “ This Simply True” memorial, illustrated 

with a beautiful portrait, in the following styles : 
12mo, laid paper, boards, vncut, .50 
cloth extra, 75 





uncut, “ 





4to, heavy paper, boards, uncut. 1,50 
“IT have brought you only one drawin; to-dey._té is 
the last sleep from which she a on of 


8 yo Plorentine girl who had b: t x a 


as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, 
and of whom even [, who never saw her, cannot be: 
a | that she is dead.”—John Ruskin, in ‘Art of Eng 


t it be noted with 1 - reverence that this is 
written by a Protestant 


Christian faith and ig the joy = ite love, that they are 
absolutely unconscious of any difference in the forms 
or letter of their religion.— from Preface of J. Ruskin. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 














&c., &c,, &e, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 





—-THE— 


Prang E:ducational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S. AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERLES. 
PRANG’S T DES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR’ THE PRIMARY EDU- 


CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufucturers of 


PERG Saeko fuG. 
ers in Scientific a and Materials. 
For ey tee: and particulars 


The Prang Educational Co., 7 San ae St Boston. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


‘horoughly Revised onee Kiddie, A.M. 
ie Late 8 Supt. of px By City. 


Pirst Lines of English Grammar. 


for examination, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Gi Grammars. ns 


Tenth 


Edition, revised and improved. 
by the addition of a copious a of xof matter by 
SAMUEL : ,a ae A "7 ee 1 
vo. > 
Cireulars mailed free on ap tion. Convegno. 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 


School Room Wall ape lr 


° 
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3 ef 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St.. Boston. | §€ 


The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


left over from the aio Send for catalogue 
also new e of the late Rev. 
E. yo 


8 is Library free 
uy good books cheap, 
N, TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


MENCELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Re at el known to the Panic since 
and other bells; lot os Ghignes aaa aud Peals, 

















Menee'y & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 
this time of year! 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLIVER OPTIc, Mewte: ane boards. Price 50 cts 
ap gh 1 a Hono with with addi by OLiveR 0: 
‘or ool an ee TT ns P- 
Tic. 1 vol., 16m Bltigns y 
be my pata SPEAKER. 
ited by ag 5: rr Dateeity of Roch- 
= lvol.,12mo. Price, 7: 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 


adapted to the yo it scholars, 
has been com ~ od a am f. GILMORE. 
1 vol, 16mo 
sagt A HOUR. 
By Cc. =" Contetatng is Dialogues, 


RA ~* %. 

— Exercises, ones sComedion ete. ye = 
dergarte’ 

Price, 50 — 


Schoels, 
tainynents. 1 vol., 16mo, 
EXHIBITION DAYS 
RB, B. C. Srabe, author of “Children's 
our.” S Gentniniog Dialogues, Speec! Tableaux 
ly Blackboard Exerciee ot ete., adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, an Hign 
Schools. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


WAPLAYS. KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLLoc, 
Principal of National Kinder lergarten Normal bes 
ites ashi m. D.C. 1° 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 

cts. 


ny of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
oil ptot price. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 26 Arch St., Boston. 


Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catal 
A full line of Teachers Stationery at the lowest 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting mew schools to 
write to us for their bookg, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, ete. etc., which 
we.can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
S. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply works, in a a ny ae 
miscellaneous p= epmenee ‘or 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text 


of, thus of, thus afording y0 youa a eis 
eg EG Pe 


us oe ine Be Hig of your 
condition, etc., and we will 
roe 


VAN -WINKLE.& WEEDON, 
90 Chambers New York Oy. _ 


Much is aes wiring saad -of fate tee late 
and others in }eviee 
youth shall read 
red from i roa any be Pd books Sesseee 
of the cost. An opp ratte i is offered by 
which:every district may start, or increase 
= gy: Ae without payment in money. 
Neatly, a7 teacher. and scholat nas 
booke t for whieh they have no fur- 
ther use, We are prepared to 
both new and worn school books, and 











give in ex suitable for school 
or individual Hbearies es. ith a little at- 
jee Ur by this plan every individual can 


new interest created in the li 


meat earns, Ba | 


a 
— 


STHGERS? WELCOME 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Cheip; 
By L. 0. EMERSON 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, 
Hymn Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodious Exercises and a 
for the Elementary course. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Liberal Redaction for Quantities. 
THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. mere 
last, and presumably, his best Singing Class-boo! 
isa new te fresh compilation perfect in melod 
~~ there is a great variety of sub 
Joots tut in its 1 pags. 
Rl p Spoee of gecuine —~< (songs 
giees, ro or useful 0 
er choirs and ‘pa _ 
pieces of sacred music, }— 5 wy tunesi an 
anne are quite sufficient for the new musid 
of a choir for one year. 
ane features in tne elementa 
siete 1 eh wail be} ato” ee 
8 class Tr Ww a examine th 
new book which foto be eo wihdet y used. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen mosey. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, N.Y 


—CHURCH & CO’S- 
Musical Library 


The Best Music by the Best Writers, Elegant d 
and handsom: dzomely bound in cloth. vee 


Youth and Pleasure. 


A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 


Hours of Song. 


A collection of Choice Popular Songs and Ch 
with Pianoforte accompaniments. 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of it Pieces for the P 
forte, in great variety by the best composers. 


The Concert at Home. 


Fer Violin or Flute, and Piano. 
fine collection of Violin or Flute, w Piano Duet 
consisting of the latest and best music. 


The Two Friends. 


Piano Duets. 


Con f moderate difficu 
Pree at ooeh of * the five volumes ~ al named on 
$1 by mail, postpaid. 


The Guitarist. 


A superd collection of the very best 
arranged ler ‘or the Guitar. Price $1.50 y 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
TE ie sense { Cincinnati, 0 


=| ESTERBROOK’S “re 


course will com. 





“ae the day 





PENS 





Sa 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.) 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Y 


__ MoSHANE BELL FOUNDA 
ry i, Se te 


HENRY MoSH ANE £0c &CO., tr altimore, Md. 











to 1 Jobn ws Anderson, 68 Reade st., N.Y 


P| BS ro BBR: CPeereszeg hese. Semvict Tiand Me. 
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[PERRY & C0'S 22 


ae Tame trial, 
Sate e C0. 
and 230 Brosdwsy, 3 
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